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THE CHARACTER AND CONDITION OF THE AMERICAN 
ABORIGINES.* 


Tue daring, sagacious and long suffering Red Men of the West, in 
this their hour of abandonment and expatriation, have challenged, not 
altogether in vain, the laggard and unwilling justice of their oppressors. 
Pilfered of his hard-won peltries by unprincipled pedlars—insulted 
by the vagabond squatters of the frontiers—degraded by the accursed 
poison of the designing Saggenah and made wretched in his wigwam, 
unwise at the councilfire and unrespected among his rival tribes by the 
evil gift of his foes, the wronged and banished Sagamore looks no more 
with pride and pleasure on his native skies, his mountains, woods and 
streams, but, folding round his heart the gloomy though glorious me- 
mories of his race, departs for ever from the sepulchres of his fathers. 
They, who proudly called themselves the Original People (Lenni Le- 
nape), and they who, confident in their majesty and strength, claimed 
the distinction of the Ongwe-Honwe, (all-surpassing nation, ) have disap- 
peared from the beautiful banks of the Arasapha and Mohicanhittuck 
and yielded the dominion of their broad lands to the merciless invader. 
To use their own beautiful and expressive language, the coursachraga 
or mighty wilderness is covered with the cities of the Yengese and the 
workers of iron and cloth, the charistoont and assyreoni of a foreign 
realm, possess the inheritance they received from the Great Spirit. 
Unconsoled and unregarded by the vast posterity of those whom they 
protected and sustained, the remnants of the unhappy tribes are driven, 
like herds of buffaloes, before the surges of civilization, to the dismal 
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wilds beyond the Mississippi. Their rights are scorned, their laws 
despised, their ceremonies misrepresented and their character drawn by 
hate or fear. Every epithet of horror and loathing has been lavished 
on them; every inhuman passion has been aroused against them ; they 
have been made drunkards by their spoilers, and called assassins by 
their tyrants. ‘The whole earth ,has. been terrified by their atrocities, 
but who has been told of their goodness ? ; 

When, goaded to desperation by unexpiated, if not inexpiable wrongs, 
with their burning villages and their uncovered dead on one side and a 
remorseless foe on the other, they fought like the bayed and baited lion 
by his lair,—no generous enemy, in noble admiration of their valour, 
ever honoured their intrepid resistance and measured the glory of his 
victory by the fearless achievements of his antagonist. The bitter 
animosity and disgust, which we betray towards wild beasts and reptiles, 
have been exhibited towards them. The common affections of humanity 
—the right even of the wolf to his den—have been denied them. ‘Their 
courage has been called animal ferocity—their fortitude, sullen despair 
—their magnanimity, subtle design. Their offers of alliance and friend- 
ship have been received as professions of allegiance—their open decla- 
rations of war, as treason and rebellion. ‘The red hand of arbitrary 
and usurping power has smitten them to the dust and the dark soul of 
bigotry has portrayed their characters with the blackness of midnight. 
The torch of the spoiler has consumed their dwellings—the bayonet 
has received their children and the hoary sages of their councils. ‘Their 
sons have been sold into bondage—their daughters to the white man’s 
servitude. Their homes are desolate—their hunting grounds are covered 
with the yellow grain of the paleface—and the ploughshare of the 
stranger is driven among the ashes and skeletons of their ancestors.— 
Could they forget these things and be not the creatures their calumnia- 
tors would make them? Can they abandon their country, the tombs of 
their tribes, their laws, their rights and their religion without a struggle 
of revenge, if not of restoration? They would not be mortal if they 
could; they must be the fiends their foes aver, if they would. 

Previously to entering, somewhat at large, upon an exposition of the 
character, religion, rites, laws, manners, customs and language of the 
ill-fated race now for ever disappearing, we shall endeavour, by a rapid 
geographical view, to describe the residences of the principal tribes, 
and name the respective heroes whose deeds will be related. The 
Wapanachi or Lenni Lenape, having emigrated in union with the 
‘Mengwe or Iroquois from the wilderness beyond the Mississippi, and 
conquered the Allegewi, of whom we hear no more, extended their set- 
tlements from the Hudson to the Potomac and were honoured in after- 
times, as the ancestors of forty tribes. ‘These were the generous and 
high-hearted people who, from the lofty bluffs that overhung the Ara- 
sapha (Delaware) river, welcomed their Miquon, as they affectionately 
called William Penn, to their vast and fertile territories. Little did 
their prophets dream that of all their mighty race and all their storied 
haunts, not a vestige would erelong be left save in the melancholy his- 
tory of their extirpation. ‘Tamenend, so great and good that even his 
enemies deigned to call him St Tammany; White Eyes and Captain 
Pipe, as, with bad taste, if not in mockery, they were denominated 
by the English : Gelelemend, Glickkican, Buckongahelas, and Michi- 
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kinaqwa or the Turtle, were the principal Sagamores of this once pow- 
erful race, whose names are heard in the dwellings of the white men. 

South of the Lenni Lenape, and stretching from the Patuxent to 
Carolina and from the Atlantic to the falls of the rivers, were the twen- 
tyeight or-thirty tribes that constituted the great nation of Wahunson- 
acook or Powhatan. Ten of these tribes were between the Rappahan- 
noc and the Potomac. The Manahoacks and Monacans, the red 
highlanders of the south, inhabited the difficult regions between the 
falls of the rivers and the Alleghany mountains. No record is left of 
the daring chieftains of the latter nations ; but while the names of Pow- 
hatan and Opechancanough survive, the most incredulous and disdain- 
ful of the Red Man’s foes must acknowledge the courage, political 
wisdom and patriotic devotion which have so often and eminently cha- 
racterized the warriors of the woods. 

Still farther south, roamed the restless and warlike Shawanese—a ti- 
tle derived, as are all the Indian names, from nature—Shawaneu sig- 
nifying south. Driven from their dominion in Georgia and the Flo- 
ridas by the Creeks, Choctaws, Cherokees and Yamassees, they mi- 
grated t6 the Ohio and the forks of the Delaware, and settled partly 
upon the present site of Philadelphia and partly around Fort Du- 
quesne. ‘The exploits of their great hero Tecumthé and their subtle 
prophet Elkswatawa are immortalized in the memories of their people. 

From the Tappan Sea to the sources of the Hudson, along its east- 
ern bank, wandered the Mohicans, a tribe of the Lenni Lenape; while 
all the western shore of the same great river, from the rugged hills of 
Mattawan, now called West Point, to the lakes, was possessed by the 
dreaded Maquas or Mohawks. Not only were they feared above all 
others individually, but as members of that mighty confederacy, the 
Mengwe, Iroquois or Five Nations, whose eloquence, wisdom, dignity 
and power inspired both friend and foe with reverence and awe. ‘The 
Aganuschion, or United People, as they called themselves, were the 
Mohawks, the Oneidas, the Cayugas, the Senecas, the Onondagas, and, 
subsequently, the ‘T'uscaroras—but the latter were generally disregard- 
ed as of little account in the Union. Their mightiest chiefs were Ga- 
rangula, Decanasora, Sadekanatie, Adarahta and Saguoaka or Red 
Jacket, ‘The great councilfire of the Mingoes glowed at Onondaga 
and there the wild eloquence of the forest kings echoed through the 
couxsachraga of the West. 

On the borders of Canada were the Dinondadies and their valiant 
and sagacious Sagamore was Adario. 

The Adirondacks inhabited the banks of the St Lawrence and ex- 
tended three hundred miles above Trois Rivieres. The most celebrated 
chieftain of that undaunted race was Piskaret. 

The interior tribes or Nipmucks of Massachusetts, previous to the ar- 
rival of the English, were united under the grand Sagamore Nane- 
pashemet. ‘The Wampanoags of Mantaup were ruled by the good 
Massasoit, the unhappy Wamsutta and the heroic Metacom. South of 
the Wampanoags and east of the Pequods, among the isles and along 
the coast of their own beautiful bay, resided the Narragansetts. ‘Their 
monarchs were ‘Tashtassack, Canonicus, Miantinomo, Pessacus and Ca- 
nonchet. ‘The Pequods hunted along the coast of Long Island Sound, 
and occupied mostly the present county of New London. Pekoath 
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and Sassacus were their mighty men. Ninigret, the unfortunate friend 
of the Pilgrims, was sachem of the Nianticks; and Uncas, their fero- 
cious and brutal ally, chief sagamore of the Mohegans, on the Con- 
necticut. Weetamore, the queen of Pocasset, was a kinswoman to Me- 
tacom, and perished in his cause. The Penacooks inhabited New 
Hampshire, and their adroit and cautious chiefs were Passaconaway 
and Wonolanset. Of the Norridgewocks in Maine, Arruhaw was king; 
and the Conestogoe Indians, who were massacred by the Paxtang ban- 
ditti in Pennsylvania, were governed by Shehaes with patriarchal affec- 
tion. Aspinet, the magnanimous chief of the Nausets, resided near the 
present town of Eastham; and Jyanough, the ‘courteous sachem’ of 
Mattakiest, in what is now called Barnstable. But neither the gallantry 
of the one, nor the chivalric spirit of the other could save them from 
ignominious destruction. The aborigines of Long Island were the 
Matouwacks; of the Jersey shore, the Wabingi; and from the Kaat- 
skills to Amboy Bay, the Sankikans roved free and wild as the gigan- 
tic Yagesho of the palisadoes. 

Of the Cherokees, inhabiting, even now, under uncertainty and op- 
pression, their own patrimonial lands in the upper parts of Georgia 
and Carolina, Attakullakulla, Occonostota, Saloueh and Fiftoé were the 
wise and valiant chiefs. ‘The Cayugas, one of the six nations, on the 
Scioto, had the immortal martyr Logan for their king. Around Lake 
Huron and Mackinac, resided the Ottawas. ‘They, the Chippewas and 
Potawatamies were emigrants from the great Algonquin nation. Need 
we say more, in this place, of their might and policy, than the brief 
words, that Pontiac was their monarch? Along the great western wa- 
ters, in ancient times, extended the Natchez, and farther inland the 
powerful Padoucas ; but not a vestige, not a name, not even a tradition 
of their sovereigns and their achievements has survived the exterminat- 
ing usurpation of the Europeans, and their own unhappy civil warfare. 
Of the tribes yet existing in the wildernesses of the west, we shall 
leave Mr Cox to speak in the proper place, and proceed, after this hasty 
review of aboriginal occupations, to delineate the character of that gene- 
rous though vindictive people, whom our ancestors not only wronged, 
beyond all expiation, but insulted and sought to degrade by miscon- 
ceived reports and perjuries. We rejoice to witness the revelation of 
a spirit of justice ; we are glad in our inmost hearts that such a writer 
as Mr Thatcher has appeared to vindicate the memory of those who had 
no historian to commemorate their dceds—no friend to estimate their 
policy. Had Metacom, Pontiac or Tecumthé, the master spirits of 
three centuries of indignity, outrage and havoc, received an education 
equal to their talents, what an awful picture would they have left of the 
calumnies, wrongs and violences of the white men! What an exposi- 
tion of their rites, manners, customs and laws, would they have pre- 
sented! How would the eloquent words of their strong and vivid lan- 
guage have portrayed their struggles against pitiless and constantly 
accumulating foes! But the hand of the paleface wrung from them their 
lands ; the sword of the paleface slaughtered their wives and children ; 
and the pen of the paleface has told the story of their trials and their 
doom. Kings, of whom they never heard, divided and apportioned 
their territories, exacted their allegiance, denounced their independence, 
and forced upon them a religion they abhorred, because its professors 
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were their tyrants. ‘The Roman pontiff sanctioned their bondage, and 
honoured him with the title of Most Christian Majesty, who com- 
manded his Canadian intendants to send the haughty and heroic Algon- 
quins and Iroquois as slaves to his dominions! With the bondman’s 
manacles and lash in one hand, and the holy Bible in the other, the 
Protestant Missionaries came among them. ‘The banner, with the 
golden cross, was crimsoned in their blood; the preacher of the gos- 
pel stood among the ashes and bones of their brethren. They were 
called heathen savages, fiends, miscreants and hellhounds and then 
invited to embrace Christianity. ‘They were robbed of their realms 
—driven by the bayonet from their burning homes—mocked, scoffed, 
spit upon and beaten, and then told that the only salvation was offered 
them but to be despised. ‘The caverns of the earth could not protect 
them from the banditti who hunted them to the death; the tombs of 
their fathers were sacrilegiously invaded—and they were recorded as 
blasphemers, because they rejected the religion which was made to 
sanction such unholy deeds as these ! 

The unhappy Red Men are charged with obstinacy and ingratitude 
for their rejection of the white missionaries, and their perseverance in 
the customs of their fathers. For what are they indebted to the white 
man? He, for his gain, presented them with the firewater; for his 
security in ill-gotten possessions, with the smallpox and the plague; and 
te crush their simple minds, he breathed the terrors and denied the mer- 
cies of a new religion. In less than half a century, ten millions of sim- 
ple, innocent human beings, in South America, were sacrificed in the 
name of God, to the remorseless avarice and bigotry of the Spaniards. 
The fields and shores of New England were strewed with the bleached 
skeletons of those who had fallen beneath the awful pestilence which 
the white man brought to their shores. Thirteen Indians in Peru were 
hanged annually in a row, in honour of the thirteen apostles (well was 
Judas included) and Indian infants were thrown alive to feed the hidalgo’s 
bulldogs! A Franciscan friar importuned an Indian in the flames to 
embrace Catholicism. ‘Are there Spaniards in heaven?’’ said the 
victim. ‘ Yes, many,” was the reply. ‘*‘Then,” cried the dying ca- 
cique, ‘‘I had rather go to hell, than have any more of their company.” 

‘The dissimilarity between the habits and usages of the whites and 
Indians, independent of the animosities of conflicting interests, has cre- 
ated in the hearts even of the messengers of the gospel, a scorn and 
loathing of the Red Man’s peculiar rites and customs which he, in 
turn, is not slow to reciprocate. In confirmation of this, we extract a 
portion of an official report of the Rev. Mr Vaill, even now a mis- 
sionary among the Osages, and the reader will not fail to mark, that 
after describing ceremonies closely resembling those of the Jews, he 
concludes by denouncing the whole tribe as under the express domi- 
nion of the devil. Can Mr Vaill or any other missionary hope to win 
the warrior of the woods by violent condemnation of ceremonials, 
which he has received as a sacred legacy from his fathers, and which 
the white man cannot comprehend? ‘True Christian charity, we should 
imagine, would dictate a thorough knowledge of the signification of the 
Indian rites and exhibitions before judgments so bitter are denounced. 
The missionary may justly deem his religion the only revelation from 
God, and the arguments that support it, beyond denial or dispute ; but 
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virulent invectives and vulgar epithets, uttered against the unenlight- 
ened Indian; who reveres the faith and practices of his ancestors, are 
poor recommendations of its truth. Satanic possessions and diabolic 
incarnations seem to be essential points in the creed of many zealots. 
We are fam to believe that the devil has as little to do with the wild 
worship of the Osage, as with the duplicities, false dealings and frauds 
of those who traffic on the debasement, expatriation and perdition of 
the Red Man. 

“We fell on the Little Osage town, when it was all alive with a war 
dance. ‘'The warriors or braves, fitted out in their wild fantastic style, 
were all assembled. As we approached, a runner met us, and asked of 
our interpreter our business, but did not offer us his hand. ‘This was 
not owing to malice, but to custom. ‘Their war dances are their most 
sacred seasons. During the ceremony they separate themselves from 
the touch of the vulgar and the profane. 

‘The position in which we found these warriors was that of a large 
ring, one circle standing, and another squatting, and all facing towards 
the centre of the circle-—Well, what does this mean? What next? 
Sooner than thought could fancy an answer, one of the circle partly 
rises with his shield in one hand, and tomahawk in the other, and 
dances towards the centre ; first facing this, and then that way, holding 
his shield first on this and then on that side, and then occasionally 
making a brandish with his tomahawk; as though he was saying, 
‘See here, my comrades in arms, see how I will defend myself with 
this hand and this shield, while with this I will level my foe.” Hav- 
ing proceeded to the centre, he returned, and squatted in his place. 
Another then performed a similar feat, and then another, till all had 
given a specimen, by way of anticipation and sample of their approach- 
ing conflict, and expected victory. Meantime, the hoarse hollow sound- 
ing criers, who appeared to be already exhausted by constantly over- 
straining their voices, in their zeal to make those hear, who stood only 
a very short distance—stood yelling, with their hands bracing their 
empty stomachs, and exciting the warriors to bloody deeds. One per- 
haps had lost a wife, another a child, or they represented those who had 
lost them, and now they were inspiring these official murderers to be 
courageous, and bring home a scalp, and so avenge their loss. 

«There was much variety in the costume of these Indians. Some had 
the skins of white wolves hanging behind, with the face, eyes and nose 
projecting above their heads. Others had ravens’ bills, or eagles’ 
claws, and all some terrible emblem. One had a snake’s skin hanging 
from his neck to the ground.—I said to him, ‘*Vateseh heh?” i. e. 
What a serpent! He answered, by snapping at me so sharply, as to 
startle me. All were entirely naked except the usual flap, and their 
i bodies were painted black. Of all the human beings I ever saw, none 
i approached so near my idea of devils, 

‘Much of the ceremony was taken up in a sort of dancing march 
round the streets of the town, between their lodges. Their dancing 
* has nothing to do with the light trip of the foot; it is properly a pound- 
4 ing of the earth with both feet at once. As they passed our lodge, it 
a seemed as if a little earthquake was passing by. The Osages, and I 

think all other Indians whom I have seen, in their dances, strike the 

i earth with both feet at once, jumping along with their bodies bent, 
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their faces turned first this way and then that, first looking askance un- 
der one arm, and then turning a wild vacant look over the other shoul- 
der; and all the while brandishing shields and tomahawks. 

‘In their marching around the town, the warriors were followed 
by a band of musicians, some rattling the gourdshell, some drumming 
on a piece of deerskin stretched over the head of a keg, and others, 
singing their wild war songs. Among the retinue I observed a great 
many youth, about the right age for going to school, who appeared to 
be young disciples, learning the art of. war in the prospect of future re- 
nown. Another group followed, who appeared to be mourners, crying 
for vengeance on their enemies, to reward them for the death of some 
relative. 

‘*So busily employed were these warriors, that the ceremony ceased 
only for a small part of the night. Early the next morning, before it was 
yet day, we heard their music and their singing, and their pounding up 
and down the streets, Our tarry among them was about twentyfour 
hours. When we arrived, we found them in the ceremony, and on our 
leaving the town, they had not finished it. It is attended with extreme 
fasting, for their custom forbids them to eat, before the sun sets. And 
I believe they often fast, eating only once a day, till the battle is 
accomplished, and they are returning with their scalps rejoicing. ‘They 
are not ‘allowed; moreover, to eat with their families; they must sleep 
separately ; must go naked, flap excepted; offer many prayers,—and, 
as the climax of all, sacrifice a dog. In this ceremony they were en- 
gaged as we left the village ; we saw two or three braves most ceremo- 
niously washing the parts of a dog at a branch which we had to pass. 

‘‘My dear friends! look at the iron chain with which Satan hath 
bound these people for more than a thousand years. You have heard of 
the dark places of the earth—here they are, within a month’s travel 
from your own city, and the chains all strong as India’s caste, or 
China’s imperial vetos.” 

Is it possible that men are sent to promulgate the gospel to the wild 
nations of the west, who cannot discern, even in their own confessions, 
the peculiar faith, the theocracy, and temple rites of the Jews in their 
forést-worship? Are the missionaries so ignorant where they should 
be thoroughly informed that they cannot see in the festivals, dances, 
songs, and jealous sanctities of these celebrations, the adumbrations of 
the adorings at Moriah? William Penn, Roger Williams, and the great 
Indian apostle Eliot saw and believed the Aborigines to be the poste- 
rity of the lost Ten Tribes, but the ‘indigent young candidates for the 
gospel ministry” of these days gaze upon nothing but the devil and his 
orgies, while the Red Men dance around their ark, sing Yo he wah, 
after their beloved leader (Hetissu,) and dance as did David, of old, 
half naked, before the shittimwood sanctuary of their religion. 

Though this religion has been denominated polytheism and demon 
worship by some, and denied altogether by others—though Francis I. 
asserted them to be ‘ without the knowledge of God or the use of rea- 
son,” and even Henry IV. denounced them as ‘atheists sunk in igno- 
rance and infidelity,”’ and the English parliament preambled their edicts 
of bondage and spoliation with the “ Satanical delusions of the infidel 
savage’’—and all the colonists, whatever might be their faith and fealty, 
perpetrated their iniquitous deeds under the sanction of the laws and 
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creed of Christendom—yet the fundamental principles of religion were, 
and are as deeply felt, revered and illustrated by the warrior of the 
woods as by the cardinal in the conclave or the presbyter in the synod. 
Instead of having no religion, they are filled with spiritual pride and 
deem the approach (much more the admission) of a white man to their 
solemn festivals and fasts, an ineffable and inexpiable sacrilege. In- 
stead of being atheists, the heavens and the earth, to them, are alive 
with Okkis or Manitous—the attendant spirits of their great Wahconda 
or Master of Life, as reverently, in the spirit of poetry, they term the 
all-disposing Divinity. Sea, sky, wood, stream and mountain are re- 
dolent and vocal with benignant influences. Hence their content and 
resignation: hence their devout awe of the being whose gifts they re- 
ceive with thanks, but which they never solicit, as, they say, that the 
greatest and holiest Owaneyo knows what is best for them. Hence 
their contempt of death even under the wildest tortures ; the Master of 
Life has called them and it is their duty to go to him like obedient 
children. Their stoicism, as it is termed, is the result of a mighty 
will subduing corporal pangs. ‘They are believers in a particular, as 
well as universal Providence and hear its voice in the susurrations of 
the rivulet and the rustle of the forest leaves; and they obey it, with- 
out a murmur, whatever be the sacrifice. 
The Ottowas, says Boudinot, quoting from their enemies, assert 


‘¢ That there are two great beings that rule and govern the universe, who are 
at war with each other; the one they call Maneto, and the other Matchemaneto. 
They say that Maneto is all kindness and love, and the other is an evil spirit that 
delights in doing mischief. Some say that they are equal in power; others say 
that Maneto is the first great cause, and therefore must be all powerful and su- 
preme, and ought to be adored and worshipped; whereas Matchemaneto ought 
to be rejected and despised.” Some of the Wyandots and Caughnewagas 
profess to be Roman Catholics; but even these retain many of the notions of 
their ancestors. They hold that there is one great first cause, whom they call 
Owaneyo, that rules and governs the universe, and takes care of all his creatures 
rational and irrational, and gives them their food in due season, and hears the 
prayers of all those who call upon him; therefore, it is but just and reasonable 
to pray and offer sacrifice to this great being and to do those things that are 
pleasing in his sight.” 

‘** A preacher went among them before the revolutionary war, and in a sudden 
discourse to them began to tell them that there was a God, who created all 
things—that it was exceedingly sinful and offensive to him, to get drunk, or lie, 
or steal—all which they must carefully avoid. They answered him—*‘ Go about 
your business, you fool! Do not we know that there is a God, as well as you! 
Go to your own people and preach to them; for who gets drunk, and lies and 
steals more than you white people?” 


Du Pratz, the historian of Louisiana, says that 


‘* On his requesting to be informed of the nature of their worship, he was told 
that they acknowledged a supreme being, whom they call Coyo-cop-chill or great 
spirit, or the spirit infinitely great—or the spirit by way of excellence. ‘That 
the word chill, in their language, signifies the most superlative degree of perfec- 
tion, and is added to make that appear, as oua is fire, and oua chill is the su- 
preme fire, or the sun. Therefore by the word Coyo-cop-chill, they mean a spirit 
that surpasses other spirits, as much as the sun does common fire. The guar- 
dian said, that the great spirit was so great and powerful, that in comparison with 
him, all other things were as nothing. He had made all that we see—all that we 
can see—and all that we cannot see.” 

‘« The ideas, which a people form of the supreme deity, will direct to the na- 
ture of their religious worship. Among the southern Indians, Jsh-to-hoolo is an 
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appellation for Ged, It points at the greatness, purity and goodness of the Cre- 
ator, in forming man. It is derived, as is said, from Jshto, great, which you find 
in all the prophetical writings, attributed to God. Also from the present tense 
of the infinitive mood of the active verb ahoolo, **1 love,” and from the preter 
tense of the passive verb, hoolo, that is sanctifying, sanctified, divine or holy. 
Women set apart, they term hoolo, that is, sanctifying themselves to Ish-to-hoolo. 
So Netakhoolo signifies a sanctified or holy day, so Okka hoolo, water sancti- 
_ fied. Thus Jsh-to-hoolo, when applied to God, in its true radical meaning, im- 
ports the great beloved holy cause, which is exceedingly comprehensive and more 
expressive of the true nature of God, than the Hebrew name Adonai, which may 
be applicable to a human being.” 


And where shall we look for more admirable advice than that given 
by a dying chieftain to his son? 


‘* My son, who art come into the light from the womb, we know not how long 
heaven will grant to us the enjoyment of that precious gem, which we possess 
in thee. But however short the period, endeavour to live exactly—praying to 
the Great Spirit continually to assist thee. He created thee—thou art his pro- 
perty. He is thy father, and loves thee still more than I do. Repose in him thy 
thoughts, and day and night direct thy sighs to him. Reverence and salute thy 
elders, and hold no one in contempt. To the poor and distressed be not dumb, 
but rather use words of comfort.” “Mock not, my son, the aged or the imper- 
fect. Scorn not him whom you see fall into some religious transgression, nor 
make him reproaches; and beware lest thou fall into the same error, which of- 
fends thee in another. Go not where thou art not called, nor interfere in that 
which does not concern thee.” ‘*No more, my son. Enough has been said in 
discharge of the duties of a father. With these councils I wish to fortify th 
mind. Refuse them not, nor act in contradiction to them; for on them, thy life 
and all thy happiness depend.” 


Of one of those distant tribes who have, as yet, drunk lightly from 
the white man’s cup of abomination, Mr Cox relates, 


*¢ The Flatheads believe in the existence of a good and evil spirit, and conse- 
quently in a future state of rewards and punishments. They hold, that after 
death the good Indian goes to a country in which there will be perpetual sum- 
mer; that he will meet his wife and children; that the rivers will abound with 
fish, and the plains with the much-loved buffalo; and that he will spend his time 
in hunting and fishing, free from the terrors of war, or the apprehensions of cold 
or famine. The bad man, they believe, will go to a place covered with eternal 
snow; that he will always be shivering with cold, and will see fires at a distance 
which he cannot enjoy, water which he cannot procure to quench his thirst, and 
buffalo and deer which he cannot kill to appease his hunger. An impenetrable 
wood, full of wolves, panthers, and serpents, separate these ‘ shrinking slaves 
of winter” from their more fortunate brethren in the “ meadows of ease.” Their 
punishment is not however eternal, and according to the different shades of their 
crimes, they are sooner or later emancipated, and permitted to join their friends 
in the Elysian fields. 

‘‘Their code of morality, although short, is comprehensive. They say that 
honesty, bravery, love of truth, attention to parents, obedience to their chiefs, 
and affection for their wives and children are the principal virtues which entitle 
them to the place of happiness, while the opposite vices condemn them to that 
of misery.” 


The ideas of happiness and misery are always relative; our concep- 
tions of another world, as the parables of our Saviour prove, must be 
drawn from our knowledge and experience in this. Of anything be- 
yond ‘that bourne from whence no traveller returns,” we are little 
wiser than those called savages; whatever we believe, we know no- 
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creed of Christendom—yet the fundamental principles of religion were, 
and are as deeply felt, revered and illustrated by the warrior of the 
woods as by the cardinal in the conclave or the presbyter in the synod. 
Instead of having no religion, they are filled with spiritual pride and 
deem the approach (much more the admission) of a white man to their 
solemn festivals and fasts, an ineffable and inexpiable sacrilege. In- 
stead of being atheists, the heavens and the earth, to them, are alive 
with Okkis or Manitouws—the attendant spirits of their great Vahconda 
or Master of Life, as reverently, in the spirit of poetry, they term the 
all-disposing Divinity. Sea, sky, wood, stream and mountain are re- 
dolent and vocal with benignant influences. Hence their content and 
resignation: hence their devout awe of the being whose gifts they re- 
ceive with thanks, but which they never solicit, as, they say, that the 
greatest and holiest Owaneyo knows what is best for them. Hence 
their contempt of death even under the wildest tortures ; the Master of 
Life has called them and it is their duty to go to him like obedient 
children. Their stoicism, as it is termed, is the result of a mighty 
will subduing corporal pangs. ‘They are believers in a particular, as 
well as universal Providence and hear its voice in the susurrations of 
the rivulet and the rustle of the forest leaves ; and they obey it, with- 
out a murmur, whatever be the sacrifice. 
The Ottowas, says Boudinot, quoting from their enemies, assert 


*¢ That there are two great beings that rule and govern the universe, who are 
at war with each other; the one they call Maneto, and the other Matchemaneto. 
They say that Maneto is all kindness and love, and the other is an evil spirit that 
delights in doing mischief. Some say that they are equal in power; others say 
that Maneto is the first great cause, and therefore must be all powerful and su- 
preme, and ought to be adored and worshipped; whereas Matchemaneto ought 
to be rejected and despised.” ‘Some of the Wyandots and Caughnewagas 
profess to be Roman Catholics; but even these retain many of the notions of 
their ancestors. They hold that there is one great first cause, whom they call 
Owaneyo, that rules and governs the universe, and takes care of all his creatures 
rational and irrational, and gives them their food in due season, and hears the 
prayers of all those who call upon him; therefore, it is but just and reasonable 
to pray and offer sacrifice to this great being and to do those things that are 
pleasing in his sight.” 

‘* A preacher went among them before the revolutionary war, and in a sudden 
discourse to them began to tell them that there was a God, who created all 
things—that it was exceedingly sinful and offensive to him, to get drunk, or lie, 
or steal—all which they must carefully avoid. They answered him—* Go about 
your business, you fool! Do not we know that there is a God, as well as you! 
Go to your own people and preach to them; for who gets drunk, and lies and 
steals more than you white people?” 


Du Pratz, the historian of Louisiana, says that 


‘* On his requesting to be informed of the nature of their worship, he was told 
that they acknowledged a supreme being, whom they call Coyo-cop-chill or great 
spirit, or the spirit infinitely great—or the spirit by way of excellence. ‘That 
the word chill, in their language, signifies the most superlative degree of perfec- 
tion, and is added to make that appear, as oua is fire, and oua chill is the su- 
preme fire, or the sun. Therefore by the word Coyo-cop-chill, they mean a spirit 
that surpasses other spirits, as much as the sun does common fire. The guar- 
dian said, that the great spirit was so great and powerful, that in comparison with 
him, all other things were as nothing. He had made all that we see—all that we 
can see—and all that we cannot see.” 

‘« The ideas, which a people form of the supreme deity, will direct to the na- 
ture of their religious worship. Among the southern Indians, Jsh-to-hoolo is an 
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appellation for Ged, It points at the greatness, purity and goodness of the Cre- 
ator, in forming man. It is derived, as is said, from IJshto, great, which you find 
in all the prophetical writings, attributed to God. Also from the present tense 
of the infinitive mood of the active verb ahoolo, **I love,” and from the preter 
tense of the passive verb, hoolo, that is sanctifying, sanctified, divine or holy. 
Women set apart, they term hoolo, that is, sanctifying themselves to Jsh-to-hoolo. 
So Netakhoolo signifies a sanctified or holy day, so Okka hoolo, water sancti- 
_ fied. Thus Jsh-to-hoolo, when applied to God, in its true radical meaning, im- 
ports the great beloved holy cause, which is exceedingly comprehensive and more 
expressive of the true nature of God, than the Hebrew name Adonai, which may 
be applicable to a human being.” 


And where shall we look for more admirable advice than that given 
by a dying chieftain to his son? 


** My son, who art come into the light from the womb, we know not how long 
heaven will grant to us the enjoyment of that precious gem, which we possess 
in thee. But however short the period, endeavour to live exactly—praying to 
the Great Spirit continually to assist thee. He created thee—thou art his pro- 
perty. He is thy father, and loves thee still more than Ido. Repose in him thy 
thoughts, and day and night direct thy sighs to him. Reverence and salute thy 
elders, and hold no one in contempt. To the poor and distressed be not dumb, 
but rather use words of comfort.” “Mock not, my son, the aged or the imper- 
fect. Scorn not him whom you see fall into some religious transgression, nor 
make him reproaches; and beware lest thou fall into the same error, which of- 
fends thee in another. Go not where thou art not called, nor interfere in that 
which does not concern thee.” ‘*No more, my son. Enough has been said in 
discharge of the duties of a father. With these councils I wish to fortify th 
mind. Refuse them not, nor act in contradiction to them; for on them, thy life 
and all thy happiness depend.” 


Of one of those distant tribes who have, as yet, drunk lightly from 
the white man’s cup of abomination, Mr Cox relates, 


‘* The Flatheads believe in the existence of a good and evil spirit, and conse- 
quently in a future state of rewards and punishments. They hold, that after 
death the good Indian goes to a country in which there will be perpetual sum- 
mer; that he will meet his wife and children; that the rivers will abound with 
fish, and the plains with the much-loved buffalo; and that he will spend his time 
in hunting and fishing, free from the terrors of war, or the apprehensions of cold 
or famine. The bad man, they believe, will go to a place covered with eternal 
snow; that he will always be shivering with cold, and will see fires at a distance 
which he cannot enjoy, water which he cannot procure to quench his thirst, and 
buffalo and deer which he cannot kill to appease his hunger. An impenetrable 
wood, full of wolves, panthers, and serpents, separate these ‘ shrinking slaves 
of winter” from their more fortunate brethren in the “ meadows of ease.” Their 
punishment is not however eternal, and according to the different shades of their 
crimes, they are sooner or later emancipated, and permitted to join their friends 
in the Elysian fields. 

‘Their code of morality, although short, is comprehensive. They say that 
honesty, bravery, love of truth, attention to parents, obedience to their chiefs, 
and affection for their wives and children are the principal virtues which entitle 
them to the place of happiness, while the opposite vices condemn them to that 
of misery.” 


The ideas of happiness and misery are always relative; our concep- 
tions of another world, as the parables of our Saviour prove, must be 
drawn from our knowledge and experience in this. Of anything be- 
yond “that bourne from whence no traveller returns,” we are little 
wiser than those called savages; whatever we believe, we know no- 
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thing. Mackenzie, in his history of the Fur Trade, says the Chippe- 
ways believe : 

“That after death they shall inhabit a most beautiful island, in the centre of 
an extensive lake, on the surface of which they will embark in a stone canoe, 
and, if their actions have been generally good, will be borne by a gentle current 
to their delightful and eternal abode. But if, on the contrary their bad actions 
predominate, the stone canoe sinks, and leaves them up to their chins in water, 
to behold and regret the reward enjoyed by the good, and eternally struggling, 
but with unavailing endeavours, to reach the blissful island, from which they are 
excluded for ever.” ; 

‘* Edwards, in his History of the West Indies, says that the natives of Cuba, 
Hispaniola, Porto Rico, Jamaica, and Trinidad, placed in a tropical. climate, sup- 
posed that the spirits of good men were conveyed to the pleasant valley of Co- 
yaba; a place of indolent tranquillity, abounding with guavas, and other deli- 
cious fruits, cool shades, and murmuring rivulets, in a country where drought 
never rages, and the hurricane is never felt.” 


Not one of all the Europeans could have had fitter opportunities to 
know the Indian character than the celebrated Charlevoix; and cer- 
tainly few were less disposed by education and usage to speak fairly of 
it—yet he displays the religious belief of the Aborigines—the faith that 
soars beyond and still the love that clings to the inanimate form—in 
most affecting language. 

“‘ All the Indians believe, that to have been a good hunter, brave in war, fortu- 
nate in every enterprise, and victorious over many enemies, are the only titles to 
enter their abode of bliss, The happiness of it consists in the never-failing sup- 
ply of game, an eternal spring, and an abundance of everything which can de- 
light the senses, without the labour of procuring it. They suppose that the soul, 
when separated from the body, preserves the same inclinations which it had when 
both were united. For this reason, they bury with the dead all that they had in 
use when alive. Some imagine that all men have two souls, one of which never 
leaves the body, unless it be to inhabit another. This transmigration, however, 
is peculiar to the souls of those who die in infancy, and who, therefore, have the 
privilege of commencing a second life, because they enjoyed so little of the first. 
Hence, children are buried along the highways, that the women, as they pass, 
may receive their souls. From this idea of their remaining with the body, 
arises the duty of placing focd upon their graves: and mothers have been seen 
to draw from their bosoms that nourishment, which these little creatures loved 
when alive, and shed it upon the earth which covered their remains,” 


If these quotations disprove not the charges of irreligion that have 
been arrayed against the unreplying and defenceless Red Men, we shall 
evermore expect injustice to triumph in its falsehood. We shall not 
enter upon the litigated and, we think, unnecessary question of the sal- 
vation of those who have not accepted the gospel. It must be differ- 
ently offered before the Sagamores can embrace it—for their customs, 
language and religion are misunderstood and misinterpreted by those 
who are sent among them. But, having shown that they do profess 
and possess a religion, which enjoins a thousand virtues, ten thousand 
of their oppressors—Christians as they call themselves—do not prac- 
tise, it will be our purpose, now, to extract from the scurril tomes of 
their abusers, such admissions as falsify their deliberate affirmations. 
We are told by the old chroniclers, probably, to palliate, if not justify 
their plunder and massacre, that the Indians possessed no natural feel- 
ing—that they were addicted to every vice, and deserving the wrath of 
every abhorrer of paganism. ‘Their chieftains are compared to wild 
bears—their wives, to dams—their children, to cubs. Vituperative 
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epithets are bestowed in such profusion that the ignorant or dishonest 
reader is ready to believe the original lords of the American soil, a san- 
guinary horde of savage beasts ravining, in famished ferocity, after the 
flesh of the Elect. Yet overreaching malignity, in this case, as in many 
others, undoes itself. 

From the ferocious spirit of cowardly rejoicing, which Mather, 
Hubbard and other chroniclers display, Mr Thatcher very naturally 
deduces the conclusion that the objects of their hate were pre-eminent- 
ly noble and heroic. In this philosophic temper, we shall, for a mo- 
ment, imitate the historian, and by presenting the incautious invectives 
and involuntary admissions of the notorious Mather, unfold to our 
readers the character of the Indians. Of the settlers in New Hamp- 
shire, he says, ‘they neither Christianized the pagans, nor by avoid- 
ing the vices which they taught the pagans, did they take a due course 
to preserve themselves from losing of Christianity in paganism.” Here 
is a direct acknowledgment that the Indians were corrupted by the 
whites. Again, immersed as usual in theologic lore, while speaking 
of the Pequods and their heroic Sagamorés Pekoath and Sassacus, he 
contends that the mules found in the wilderness by Anah, were not the 
progeny of a horse and an ass, but Emim—giants of ‘the Horrean 
regions,” whom Edom vanquished, in order ‘to excite his reader’s 
expectation of Pequot giants to be found in our wilderness ;” and he 
confésses that of all the aborigines, none were ‘ more fierce, more war- 
like, more potent, or of a greater terror to their neighbours than the Pe- 
quots.”” When he alludes to the patriotic design of Sassacus to con- 
federate all the tribes for the extirpation of the English, he says, ‘* No 
Machiavel or Achitophel could have insinuated this matter,”’ the ne- 
cessity, namely, of union between the Narragansetts and the Abergi- 
nians, ‘* with more plausibility.” Here the bitterest of foes admits, by 
his comparison, the intellectual greatness of the Indian, for no one can 
doubt the genius of the Hebrew and the Italian. One’s blood burns 
like molten iron at the perusal of Mather’s merry details of the atro- 
cities perpetrated upon the wretched tribe of the Mystic, but the soul 
glows with admiration of their valour, even while it thrills with horror 
and shame, that such deeds could be accomplished, and such relations 
given by an unholy though sanctimonious diabolist. After humour- 
ously describing the awful conflagration and massacre of more than six 
hundred men, women and children at fort Mystic, he says, ‘* while our 
forces were marching, the enemy came up—three hundred of them— 
from the other fort, like bears bereaved of their whelps. ‘They now 
continued a bloody fight for six miles together.” ‘ But when they 
came to see the ashes of their friends mingled with the ashes at the 
fort, and the bodies of so many of their countrymen terribly Barst- 
KEWED, where the English had been doing a good morning’s work, 
they howled, they roared, they stamped, they tore their hair, and 
though they did not swear, for they ‘knew not how, yet they cursed 
and were the picture of so many devils in desperation!” How does 
this love, this grief, this unutterable horror of soul compare with the 
unhallowed mockery of the reverend inquisitor? While those, who are 
accused as wild men and stoics, incapable of natural feeling, insuscep- 
tible of common emotion, are bending in agony and consternation over 
their mangled, gored and dismembered wives and children, a preacher 
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of the holy Gospel, a disciple of the meek Redeemer exults over their 
woes and bereavements, and laughs to scorn the sorrows which could 
not be relieved by oaths ! , 


Quz sunt in ore populi nugiz, sunt in ore pastoris blasphemiz. 


Governor Hutchinson, who had abundant opportunities to know the 
truth, with a noble frankness thus meets the accusations brought against 
the heroic sagamore of the Wampanoags, 

“Philip (Metacom) was charged by the English with being not only 
haughty but perfidious and impious. They charged him with pride 
and ambition in aspiring to the sovereignty of a country which he 
would have enjoyed as his inheritance if they had not prevented; with 
perfidy, in breaking promises made whilst under restraint and in the 
power of those to whom they were made; and with impiety, in refus- 
ing to receive his religion from his enemies.”’ And here is his opinion 
of the simplicity, generosity and temperance of the tribes. 

‘‘ The earth was their table; trenchers, napkins or knives they knew 
not the use of; salt they had none, nor bread. They had no set meals ; 
eat when they were hungry as long as victuals lasted; and, being im- 
provident, they and their families would sometimes keep a fast of two 
or three days together. Water was their only drink. A skin or mat 
was their bed; they never used a chair or stool. They were hospita- 
ble and made the English welcome to their food. Drunkards they were 
none.” 

The untiring patience, fortitude and solitary abstinence of this calum- 
niated people are well described by Roger Williams. 

‘I have seen a native go into the woods with his hatchet, carrying 
only a basket of corn with him and stones to strike fire. When he had 
felled his tree (being a chestnut) he made him a little house or shed of 
the bark of it; he puts fire and follows the burning it with fire in many 
places; his corn he boils and hath the brook by him, and sometimes 
angles for a little fish; but so he continues burning and hewing, until 
he hath, within ten or twelve days, (lying there at his work alone), 
finished his boat.” 

How truly did Randolph, secretary to Sir Edmund Andross, de- 
lineate the causes of Indian aggression! ‘The Indians were never 
civilly treated by the government, who made it their business to 
encroach upon their lands, and by degrees to drive them out of all. 
This was the grounds and the beginning of the last war.’ Yet, after 
all this, that man of blasphemy (we hesitate not to pronounce him such 
—for ‘ by their fruits ye shall know them,”’ says the highest and ho- 
liest authority,) Cotton Mather relates, with inhuman exultation, the 
assassination of a monarch (Metacom) as much superior to him in 
intellect as he was in that practical goodness most acceptable to God. 

“This Agag was cut into quarters, which were then hanged up, 
while his head was carried in triumph to Plymouth, where it arrived 
on the very day that the church there was keeping a solemn thanks- 
giving to God. God sent ’em in the head of this leviathan for a 
thanksgiving feast !” 

But this unholy priest has answered to his God for thus blasphem- 
ing His holy name. 

The white men allege that the Indian’s attachment to his native land 
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is affected and fantastical. Let us hear what an educated Cherokee can 
proclaim, when knowledge has expanded his mind to the utterance of 
his emotions. 


‘¢ This comes from an humble individual who resides in a little log hut, daubed 
with mud, covered with clap-boards, and having no other flooring where I write 
than the solid earth, for which our ancestors have fought and bled in days past, 
and for which our chiefs have recently maintained a long and expensive contro- 
versy with the Georgians in their own courts and the Supreme Court of the Uni- 
ted States, where their labours have been crowned with the greatest?intellectual 
victory ever recorded in the annals of the aborigines of America! 

**Poor as I am in the world, the attachment I feel for my natal spot, for the 
forest shades under which I played in boyhood, and the springs of water where 
I have quenched my thirst, and the crystal streams in which I have bathed my 
limbs, for my patch of corn and little orchard I have planted; and above all, the 
right of having my own chiefs, of my own colour, to pass laws for me in my own 
language (the Cherokee) is very great.” 


And, again, mark the deliberate reply of the Cherokee sagamores 
at Red Clay to the urgencies of the Secretary of the War Department ; 
mark the restrained sense of inflicted injustice—the stern conviction 
of invaded right—the resolute resistance of illegal power. This is the 
reply of a wronged nation to the Federal Government even so lately 
as last August. 


‘Inform the President that the true sentiments of the Cherokee people re- 
main the same; that the basis of his propositions is objectionable; and that the 
nation is placed in duress from the illegal proceedings of Georgia, in assuming 
to exercise jurisdiction over a large portion of our territory, and by placing a 
military force, with other officers of her own creating, in our country, for the 
purpose of oppressing our citizens. She has also introduced a great many of 
her citizens among us, to intrude on our lands; and, further, she has surveyed 
those lands, and vested in her chief magistrate the power of drawing a lottery 
for the occupation of them. And in this peculiar state of things, the protecting 
arm of the President is withheld from the enforcement of the treaties and laws 
of the United States, made for the protection of our national rights.” 


_ Can we wonder that every sannop, sachem and sagamore, who re- 
members Attakullakulla and Occonostota and respects himself, should 
be profoundly convinced that 

** The deep foundations of these United States have been laid upon the anti- 
human policy of Europe, which issued charters to cover our lands in usurpation. 
The Anglo-Americans have carried out this usurpation and have cherished their 
republicanism and Christianity upon the blood and smoking ruins of the Indians! 
To satisfy the avidity of these ‘pale faces,’ what have we not done? We have 
relinquished province after province in vain. Has the tomahawk saved us’ No. 
Has the pipe of peace smoked with them in council saved us? No. Has civili- 
zation and Christianity (for we have tried them) saved us? Let the slaughtered 
Indians at Muskingum rise from their ashes and answer.” 


Yes, and let the spirits of the mangled and dismembered Pequods— 
of the quartered and gibbeted Wampanoags rise and answer! Let the 
awful manes of the Conestogoe Indians, slaughtered in cold blood and 
in prison by Pennsylvanians, rise and answer! Let the gallant chief- 
tain, besotted, corrupted, debased and banished from his native land 
and his own self-respect, rise and unfold the phitanthropy of the white 
men! Let the sons and daughters of Logan, murdered in their inno- 
cence, appear and make reply! Let the countless victims of three cen- 
turies of vengeance and of martyrdom uplift their wailing voices from 
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the dishonoured sepulchres of the Original People and answer the 
paleface ! 

‘«* Their only crime had been, their native land 

From hordes of foreign robbers to defend,” 
who made it a requisition both of honour and religion to 
‘¢ Slay without compassion 

Man, woman, child in high heroic fashion.” 

And who were many of these ruthless desolators, that peopled the 

wailing wilderness with houseless, homeless, famished widows and 
orphans ? 





‘¢Men, who could bind in desperate accord 
Religious fervour with licentious lives.” 

*¢ Ruffians can pray—ay, and build churches too; 
And tyrants, pouring vows from lips unchaste, 
Rise but to lay Gon’s fair creation waste.” 


What was the character of the people thus spoiled, goaded and slain? 


‘* They would not lie their very souls to save; 
See no distinction between words and deeds, 
And, ever judging by themselves of others, 
Beheld in all mankind a band of brothers,”’* 


Yet neither heroism, nor the proud daring of the patriot, nor love of 
their birthplace and field of burial could save them from extermination. 
Every conviction of justice, every throb of pity, every thrill of admi- 
ration was quenched in the bosom of the white man. The sabre was 
his law—the torch, his guide—self-interest, the judge—and the bayo- 
net, the executioner. They disappeared, and now, says Governor 
Cass, mingling the expediency of policy with a touch of feeling, 

‘* The feeble remnants of this primitive race are strangers in the land of their 
fathers. In their own language, they are travelling to the setting sun, leaving 
their inheritance to us and our children. The fall of a high spirited people al- 
ways presents a subject of melancholy reflection. But the causes, which for 
generations have been exerting their influence upon our aboriginal population, 
are yet in active operation; and regret them as we may and must, they will go 
onward to their work. Our solitary rivers will yet be ascended, our forests sub- 
dued, our prairies reclaimed, and civilization and improvement will assert their 
empire, until they are checked, as in other times and countries they have been 
checked, by great social or political revolutions.” 


The warriors of the wilderness are charged by their enemies with 
fiendish barbarity to their prisoners. Even if true, this accusation comes 
with an ill grace from those, who, living in the light of Christendom, 
and the noontide of civilization, are immortalized in history as the pre- 
meditating perpetrators of enormous crimes. Is memory dead in these 
assailants of the Red Men? Have they forgotten the massacre of St Bar- 
tholomew—the vespers of Palermo—the French Revolution and the car- 
nage of La Vendée—the triumph of the English regicides, Cromwell’s 
iron reign and the slaughter of the Covenanters? Have they forgotten the 
martyr pyres of Mary—the remorseless cruelties of Elizabeth—the 





* These extracts, with very slight alterations, are taken from Mr Adams’ poem, 
Dermot Mac Morrogh. Fraud, cruelty and oppression are the same under every 
evil government and in every clime. 
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inquisition and the star-chamber—the judicial campaigns of Jefferies 
and Kirk--Matthew Hopkins and his murders for witchcraft? Is there 
no Punic faith——no broken vow—no pledge unredeemed—-no Magde- 
burgh, or Newgate, or Olmutz, or St Pelagie among the Europeans, that 
the Aborigines of this country are branded with execrations and hunted 
to the death? Which among all their countless female captives ever 
shrunk from a word or even a look of insult? And was a virtuous and 
delicate woman, held as a prisoner, ever protected against brutality and 
violation in a camp of self-styled civilized soldiery? But what was the 
example set before the Indians, even within a dozen years from the 
first moment of the white man’s invasion? Did the Puritan Christians 
fulfil the high and holy dictates of their religion? No. Did they take 
captive the Pequods, and imprison or banish them? No. They burned 
six hundred warriors, women and nursing children to death, in their 
wigwams, and, with horrible blasphemies, thanked God for their vic- 
tory! We have already seen what Mather boasted was done to the 
heroic Metacom. The war against that great statesman was one of 
extermination; the prisoners were hung in chains, burned alive, or sold 
into bondage as vengeance or avarice suggested. Canonchet, too, the 
sagamore of the Narragansetts, endured the same merciless fate. Yet, 
in the very fury of the ruthless strife, he came to the dwelling of Roger 
Williams, the truly Christian founder of Providence and said; ‘ The 
tomahawk is red—the warhoop of my tribe is on the hills and waters, 
and the Saggenah shall die. But you have been our friend and brother, 
and safety shall abide around you!” He kept his word; the good 
white man met no ill, feared no foe, though exasperated thousands were 
around him. Would the white man have done the same? History 
records not the fact. 

To exhibit, however, this matter in its true light, we shall here ex- 
tract from Governor Hutchinson’s history, the comment of that able and 
well-acquainted man and magistrate, on a melancholy occurrence of In- 
dian retaliation. 

‘¢ This is not mentioned as an instance of savage barbarity. Their own pre- 
servation often depends upon their destroying their prisoners. Henry V. of 
England killed, in cold blood, the flower of France, when he supposed his own 
little army in danger. ‘The Indians, after these onsets, always expected to be 
pursued. If;they left their grown captives in the woods, they would discover 
them to their pursuers, if such captives should be found by them. To leave 
young children to die, would be more cruel than to kill them outright. Their 
barbarities are committed when they are intoxicated with liquor or enraged with 
passion. Some of the children who were taken at Deerfield, they drew upon 
sleighs; at other times they have been known tocarry them in their arms, or upon 
their backs to Canada. This tenderness has occasioned the beginning of an 
affection, which, in a few years, has been so riveted, that the parents of the 
children, who have gone to Canada to seek them, could by no means prevail 
upon them to leave the Indians and return home. One of Mr Williams’ daugh- 
ters married an Indian husband, and yet lives with him. I saw at Albany two 
or three men, in the year 1744,"who came in with the Indians to trade, and who 
had been taken at Groton in this, that is called Queen Anne’s war. One of them, 
Tarbell, was said to be one of the wealthiest of the Cagnawaga tribe. He made 
a visit in his Indian dress and with his Indian complexion (for by means of grease 
and paints, but little difference could be discerned) to his relations at Groton, 
but had no inclination to remain there.” 


Does this concluding paragraph indicate that the Indians are the ; 
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demons and hellhounds their foes have called them? If the charge of 
unutterable barbarity were true in its utmost extent, war waged by 
Christians after their fashion was not the way to win them to hu- 
manity. The tories, led by Walter Butler, far exceeded even the Semi- 
noles of Brandt, in deeds of horror; and during the late war, not only 
were the Indians intoxicated by the British to augment their fury, but 
the disciples of the Established Church actually surpassed the outcasts, 
their red allies, in spoliation and massacre. 
[We shall resume this subject in our next Number. ] 








THE HISTORY OF A DOLLAR. 





Thou bright and powerful spirit! whom all worship, in whose po- 
tency all creeds believe ; thou, whose power is felt alike by the unlet- 
tered hind and the finished scholar; thou, who canst make fools witty 
and cowards brave, canst dry up the tears of the afflicted and confer 
the most exalted pleasure the world affords, that of doing good, and yet 
canst prompt to hypocrisy, robbery and murder; whose powers of weal 
and wo are infinite ; the desire for thy possession has been called by 
the highest authority ‘the root of all evil’ and yet without thee but 
little good can be effected. 

Philosophers may call knowledge, power, and wisdom, happiness, 
but, blest with thy agency, I can command their knowledge and wis- =: » 
dom for mine own purposes without the labour of acquiring either. 
Endowed with such powers, what varied scenes of life hast thou seen ! 
Couldst thou but relate them, how amusing and instructive would be 
thy history! Come, then, break this dull silence and in return for the 
adoration that has been paid thee, and the universal welcome with which 
thou hast been received, tell us thy story ‘e’en from thy earliest youth” 
and make us ‘wiser and sadder men.’’ Come, we will listen to thee 
as to anoracle. Still mute? alas! the days are past when men found 
‘‘ sermons in stones” and drew their code of morality from dialogues 
between brutes.and inanimate objects. This is the age of stern reality ; 
we have now no dialogues with the dead, the ghosts hide their dimin- 
ished heads in the Red Sea, ashamed to cope with the shadows of the 
Phantasmagoria. We have few false lights to lead us astray and even 
will-o-the-wisp ‘gins to pale his ineffectual fire” before the phosphoric 
products of the Chemist. 

Such were my thoughts on examining an old dollar. The reader 
may laugh at them but were the article as rare a visiter to him as it 
is to me, he might think still more of it, before he parted with it. 
Truly, with me, the Liberty-fronted and Eagle-guarded coin of the 
Republic makes angel-visits. But to proceed with the current of my 
thoughts; in this incredulous generation, one magic implement remains 
in full force, and that is the pen; but they, who wielded it with such 
power, are fast decaying beneath the withering hand of death, and 
almost every day is made memorable by the loss of some one of the 
mighty masters. With a weak and trembling hand I seize it, though 
aware I can perform no miracles. But, let me commence with the 
‘incantation scene ;” by placing the dollar before me, and moving the 
magic rod in a mysterious manner, known only to the initiated, over a 
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certain substance, called by the vulgar “paper,” I have drawn forth 
the following history. Should it be thought dull, the reader must 
recollect how much it has lost in translation from the language in 
which it was delivered. With this apology, the usual one of transla- 
tors, I commence the History of a Dollar. It spoke in a silvery bell- 
like tone, and thus I transmute its story. 

‘I will pass over my birth in the hills of Potosi, whence I was taken 
by the native Indian, but to be wrenched away, with his life, by the 
greedy, grasping and ferocious Spaniard. I will pass untold my 
many narrow escapes from the no less cruel English buccaneer, until 
safely lodged in the treasury of the ‘‘ Beloved of Spain” after having 
received his image and superscription. ‘Thence I was sent by him to 
an overgorged monk to avert the just decrees of heaven by senseless 
mummery and formal prayers; from him I passed into the possession 
of an icy-hearted follower of the Inquisition, as a reward for dragging a 
father from his shrieking wife and helpless little ones, to torment and 
shameful death. But I was-soon delivered from the misery of observ- 
ing these horrible scenes, and, by recrossing the Atlantic, a happier 
series of events unfolded themselves to my view. Here I passed from 
hand to hand as the due reward of honest industry; not to administer 
to the distorted appetite of the affluent sensualist; not as the price of 
talents prostituted to the support of grasping ambition; not to the hire- 
ling bravo to enable him to flout the honest artisan in homespun russet 
with the gaudy livery of a soldier; not to the lazy priest to pay him 
for preaching the necessity of abject submission to ‘the powers that 
be,”’ and the divine right of kings to snatch the poor pittance from the 
hard hand of labour, and employ the energies of that hand in fierce 
warfare for their own selfish aggrandizement. ‘To no such purposes 
were my powers at that time directed. The settlers of this land left 
their relatives, friends, connexions, scenes endeared to them by their 
earliest recollections and all the heart holds dear, to wander in a foreign 
land, exposed to all the dangers incident to the pioneers of a new coun- 
try, to escape the polluting influence of riches ill applied.” ‘ Hold! 
stop! cry holla! to thy tongue, I pr’ythee; it curvets very unsea- 
sonably. We do not wish to hear the changes, which have been 
rung in almost every public speech, on our anniversary festivals, of the 
purity of manners, and the hardships of our ancestors. We are sensible 
of our degeneration from the original stock. Did not Buffon assert, 
that all animals brought to this country would degenerate? And who 
among us, dares to contradict the assertions of an Huropean philoso- 
pher? No, no, that is a stretch of republican hardihood, which few will 
sanction. Come, we’ll pass over thy adventures for more than a cen- 
tury ; we’ll say thou wert sleeping in some miser’s chest. Now, let 
us listen to thy account of matters and men of the present time ; every 
one will tell you, incident and anecdote render an autobiographer inte- 
resting.” ‘+ Well, then, I waive the privilege of historians and plunge 
at once ‘in medias res.’ I found myself, at one time, in the pocket 
of a gentleman whose name is to be found attached to almost every 
public charity. As he passed with haughty stride along the street, a 
poor wretch, whose wan and quivering lip, sunken eye, and tremulous 
voice showed that hunger was gnawing her vitals, begged of him a 
penny to purchase bread for her suffering offspring. He threw a care- 
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less glance upon her, and pursued his way until he reached a lofty and 
magnificent building, into which a numerous and gayly dressed assem- 
blage were entering. Coaxing the muscles of his face into a simper- 
ing smile, he passed into the exhibition-room, where, what in fashiona- 
ble parlance is called, a charity fair was held, a collection of impracti- 
cable superfluities, retailed at enormous prices by the young and hand- 
some female members of some fashionable society—goblets made of 
egg-shells, butterflies of silk, and bead-ornamented pens, whose only 
fault was that you could not write with them, and books too splendid 
to be soiled by perusal, with a number of other articles equally useful. 
The money obtained, was given to aid in the conversion of the incon- 
vertible, or to some benevolent society for the propagation of learning, 
by printing and distributing histories of little children who had forfeited, 
ere they knew good from evil, the grace of God and the redemption of 
Him who, when incarnate, deemed nothing mortal half so holy as a 
little child. My master, selecting the handsomest venders, and address- 
ing them with mawkish compliments, spent me and twenty more, and 
went home satisfied with himself; and the newspapers lauded his muni- 
ficent charity. My next possessor was a gentlemen of the medical pro- 
fession, who thinking his stock of medical knowledge too small to 
secure an extensive practice, thought it best to have recourse to a de- 
mure face and canting phrases with the heads of families, backed with 
donations of sugar plums and catechisms to the junior branches. Who 
could resist such desirable qualifications?’ The old women hawked his 
triumphs in the healing art from house to house, and as he passed them 
in the streets, would close their hands and ery, ‘there goes the good 
doctor!’ Should he prescribe calomel to a patient, and it was objected 
to, he would say, ‘* Why, then, take gumarabic.’’ Did a child obsti- 
nately refuse jalap, he would give it molasses candy ; and under the 
pretence of an extreme regard for their health, he would send them 
from the farthest quarters of the city to a drug store under his imme- 
diate direction, by which means he would pocket a per centage on his 
prescriptions and receive the thanks of the patient for his fatherly care. 
I afterwards came into the possession of one known to the wags of the 
town by the name of the ‘snorting critic,” who would sit for hours in 
the theatre snufling up from the stage subjects for a critical notice, which 
the next day would have the honour of being laughed at by all the town. 
So apt was he at refaining good ideas that he was never known to part 
with any of them; it is supposed they are all congealed in his brain, 
but when the general dissolution of sense takes place, the people will 
exclaim, ‘*A second Daniel’s come to judgment!’ I next came into 
the hands of a professor of the calligraphic art, whose very portrait was 
made subservient to the purpose of attracting pupils. It was litho- 
graphed in London, and boxed up, like the plague, to scare the yan- 
kees. ‘To read his pompous advertisements, one would suppose that the 
world had lost the graphic art, and he was the restorer of it—that the 
palsied hand of age or the feeble finger of infancy would, after a few 
lessons under his direction, acquire a bold, free and expeditious and 
anti-angular style of writing. The last term was really a happy thought 
—everything now succeeds the better for having an anti attached to its 
name. After leaving him, I fell into the clutches of one who grounded 
his pretensions to literary fame on the quantity, not the quality of his 
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writings. I was carried by him to the theatre to witness the representa- 
tion of one of his favourite tragic productions, and I candidly confess this 
was the most severe trial my patience had yet undergone. The 
audience, however, seemed merry enough. At the close of the enter- 
tainment, one of his friends observed to him that he did not think the 
tragedy had received the success it merited. ‘* My dear sir,’”’ exclaimed 
the author, “ the piece in itself is faultless—’tis well adapted for scenic 
effect—they must have hearts of steel who can resist the pathos (bathos, 
muttered his friend,) of its language ; but the cursed supernumeraries 
have ruined all. 1 have another in hand, which will come home to the 
hearts of all; ’tis a domestic piece, founded on the whiskey insurrection. 
it was conceived in the Wilderness where Washington made love to the 
backwoods girl !’’ My next master carried me to an editor as the price 
of a puff, which modestly declared him to be the most pleasing and 
finished singer that ever appeared on our stage, though notoriously 
deficient in taste, voice and execution; and the most nauseous trash, 
that ever abused the public ear in shape of song-writing, was applauded 
as an epitome of mirth and wit. Yet this service, disgusting as it may 
seem, was preferable to being made the servant of a beerhouse politi- 
cian and taproom orator. ‘The manner in which he employed me, was 
this: On entering a tavern room, he discovered a knot of thirsty patri- 
otic souls, discussing the rules of government in a style worthy of being 
commemorated by that mirror of historians, P. P., clerk of the parish. 
Mingling by degrees in the conversation, he took an opportunity to 
observe that it was rather a dry subject, and it would be as well to mois- 
ten it alittle. ‘This was unanimously agreed to, although every other 
proposition of his making had been met with sturdy negatives, and he 
himself considered little better than a meddling intruder; but, after tak- 
ing a long and lingering look at him through the medium of a beer- 
glass, it was wonderful what an entire alteration their opinions of him 
had undergone. His meddlesome intrusion was looked upon in the 
light of good fellowship, and his blunt contradictions were considered 
as honesty of purpose. Leaving it to philosophers to discuss why a 
bribe in the shape of a treat is so overpowering, and that with men who 
seem inaccessible to all other means, for awhile, 
** My weary lips I close, 
Leave me, leave me to repose!” 


E. 





LINDSLEY’S BACCALAUREATE ADDRESSES.* 


Weariep and disgusted, as we have been, by the crude lectures of 
mercenaries on man and human happiness, philanthropy and fuel, the 
professor’s art of flogging sense into a pupil who cannot derive it from 
his instructer—and the numberless impositions and quackeries of the 
designing and the ignorant, we hail with the highest pleasure the ap- 
pearance of such a man as Dr Lindsley upon the seene, and rejoice to 
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forget the ignoramus, the pedagogue and pedant in the perusal of the 
eloquent and masterly productions of an educated man of genius. Even 
an idiot need not be informed how much hickory or anthracite is ne- 
cessary to warm him, and nothing but a meretricious desire of eva- 

~ nescent and contemptible popularity could justify even a pedagogue in 
the silly attempt to proclaim such information. Few are misled by 
the preposterous doctrines of Fanny Wright,—but it requires learning, 
genius and eloquence to encounter them in public controversy, and 
these, we fear, are possessed in a limited degree by the wandering 
seekers of a dinner. Lectures and lectures! we abjure the journals and 
placards that contain their announcement, and hum a glee to the me- 
mory of Joanna Southcote, Michael Welfare, and the propagators of 
Mormonism. But here are intellect, and knowledge, and a subject of 
universal interest, discussed with manly power. Here education, na- 
tional character, the difficulties and dangers of the present crisis, the 
learned professions, the wants, the rights, the legitimate ambition of 
the American people are portrayed by a mind that expands and glows 
with great and glorious thoughts. With the fervour and devotion of 
the scholar and divine, Dr Lindsley blends the lofty spirit of the pa- 
triot, who contemplates with unutterable grief the misguided factions 
around him. The earnest love of letters, in his enlarged and liberal 
mind, is a bright and beautiful fountain, whence alJ, even the humblest 
and least provided, may drink and be refreshed. While he pleads the 
cause of his neglected University, he expatiates, with great felicity 
both of thought and expression, upon the state of education in Europe 
and America, and delineates the inestimable benefits which result from 
a system of thorough instruction. Willing to abjure, at the altar of 
bigoted ignorance, all unpopular designations, he contends solely for 
the patronage and diffusion of knowledge. Academies, lycea, gym- 
nasia, colleges or universities are all the same to him—president, tu- 
tor, preceptor, or schoolmaster, it avails not to discriminate: he repu- 
diates all scholastic usage, alk titular punctilio, and recks not by what 
name he and his temple of learning are known, so that the American 
people will receive instruction. 

This generous and noble spirit deserves requital ; this portraiture of an 
intellect, undimmed by cloistered studies, unrestricted by sectarian creeds 
and untainted by sectional animosity, should win the applause of every 
lover of learning, every friend to religion, every liegeman of his coun- 
try. Like the odour of the modest and unseen chirimoya, this emana- 
tion of eloquent, disciplined, and philanthropic thought comes over us 
from the far West and breathes the spirit of a better nature. ‘Truth 
lifts her fearless voice, and Patriotism utters her counsels of love. 
With much of the far-reaching thought of Dr Channing, and the vivid, 
energetic style of Dr Cooper, the President unites the liberal spirit of 
the orthodox believer, and that consecrated love of country which in- 
dividualizes the high-minded American Republican. Though we la- 
ment the necessity of such appeals as these to the people of Tennessee, 
yet we welcome, with the highest pleasure, such a masterly exposition 
of the great principles of education and government, and shall extract - 
such portions of these discourses as our limits will allow. 

_ That poisoned fountain of bitterness, hatred, and woe—of treason, 
disunion, and approaching civil war—the tariff, it is contended, has 
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never been justly understood and estimated by the people at large, and 
hence the hideous train of controversies and recriminations, which have 
followed the misapprehensions of ignorance deluded by the intrigues 
of demagogues. Dr Lindsley writes on this subject of awful interest 
with the judgment and feeling of a true American. 


** Happy—thrice happy, my country—glorious beyond all previous example 
would be her destiny—could it be assumed that all her enlightened and liberally 
educated sons will ever be found true to her cause and devoted to her welfare! 
May we reasonably indulge in hopes and anticipations so grateful and auspicious? 
Are there no ominous symptoms of yielding integrity, of spurious treasonable 
ambition, of factious parricidal enterprise, of desperate fraternal discord, al- 
ready visible? Have not some, at least, of our wise and learned and honourable 
men begun to calculate the value of our National Union, and even to threaten 
its dissolution? Is then the fair fame of our infant republic to be tarnished, and 
the hopes of mankind to be blasted, by the very class of citizens who should 
have died to prevent a catastrophe so humiliating and disastrous? Whence is it 
that such men should thus be induced to jeopard national blessings and national 
glory, actually possessed or certainly within our reach, which have never yet 
been paralleled in our world? I am willing to believe that there is more delusion 
than knavery in the case—that it is a momentary phrenzy which will soon pass 
away; and that the gathering cloud will disappear long before the tempest shall 
burst upon our still peaceful habitations, 

But the existing crisis, whatever may be the issue, is full of warning and in- 
struction. Ten years ago—and who would have hazarded the prediction that 
the value of the Union was likely to become, within any assignable period of 
time, a subject of grave calculation or even of speculative discussion? And yet, 
already, it is the common theme of every newspaper and of every party. The 
importance and stability of the union, the advantages and disadvantages of the 
union, are freely and universally canvassed. Its destruction therefore is among 
possible events. And this is itself a fact of most portentous bearing. It speaks 
a language which cannot be misunderstood: and it necessarily creates doubt, 
misgiving, and apprehension, in regard to the future. We may take for grant- 
ed, as we confidently do, that the measures of the present agitators and nullifiers 
will be triumphantly defeated; but still the melancholy conviction fastens on the 
mind, that the union of these states may hereafter, and perhaps at no very dis- 
tant day, be destroyed for ever! ‘ One and indivisible” is no longer the sacred 
motto of every American, In evil hour the subtle enemy has invaded our de- 
lightful paradise—has cast the apple of discord into our once united and there- 
fore invincible host—is eagerly prompting brother to imbrue his hands in the 
blood of brother:—and yet who, of all our honest and industrious millions, has 
descried his approach or suspected his insidious purpose? Are they about to 
surrender thcir understandings, with their lives and liberties, as a sacrifice to 
the very demon of avarice and ambition—blindly—unconsciously—without mo- 
tive—nay in direct contravention to every principle and consideration which 
ought to influence rational and responsible agents?” ; 

“¢ There is magic in a sound—in a name—in country. Who does not love his 
country—one’s own native country—the hallowed home of his infancy, of his 
kindred, of his fathers’ sepulchres? How does it strike the ear and thrill the bo- 
som of ihe pilgrim in a foreign land? What citizen of this vast Republic, when 
abroad in distant climes, has not felt the glow of patriotic enthusiasm and exul- 
tation mantle his cheek when the proud name American has greeted his ears 
from the voice of approving strangers—or burned with indignation if mentioned 
in terms of disrespect or measured praise? And are we about to forfeit our 
inherited title to this glorious appellation? Are we to be known hereafter as 
Tennesseans, or Carolinians, or Georgians, or Kentuckians, or New-Yorkers— 
and not as Americans? We are the only people on this immense continent who 
have acquired and appropriated, by universal consent, the national epithet of 
Americans. The rest are Canadians, or Mexicans, or Peruvians, or Colombians, 
or Bolivians, or Brazilians. We, and we only, are Americans. And who so base 
as tamely to suffer this illustrious name to be merged in a dozen or twenty little 
party provincial bywords—to be scoffed at by all the world?” 
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‘‘ Happily for us, American patriotism and ambition may be gratified in a more 
legitimate sphere. Not in conquering other nations—not in extending the terri- 
torial limits of the republic—not in enriching our Metropolis with the spoils and 
ruins of a thousand cities—not in blotting from the map of the world any rival 
Carthage or splendid Corinth—not in triumphs and ovations and gladiatorial 
butcheries to amuse an idle, besotted, rapacious rabble. We have no such ob- 
jects of national ambition. War is not our congenial element. We covet no 
enlargement of territory. It is as vast already as even Roman ambition could 
desive. We have only to preserve it undivided and undiminished as a rich le- 
gacy to posterity. Upon this grand point our patriotic efforts must be concen- 
trated. The union of the states must be maintained at every hazard and sacri- 
fice. This is the first grand maxim of our political creed. It shoald be incul- 
cated in every school and by every patriot. It should be instilled into the heart 
of every child, as a sacred principle, by every parent. THe UNIon oF THE 
States should be the motto and the watchword of every American, and be en- 
graven upon the arms and the banners of every party, sect, and institution of the 
land, It should be heresy, treason, infamy, to compass its destruction, or to 
impair its foundations.” 

‘*Providence has placed us on a lofty and conspicuous eminence. The eyes 
of the world are upon us. We have a glorious part assigned us: and deep 
and damning will be our infarny if we fail to perform it. ‘To us has been in- 
trusted the experiment, never yet fully tried, whether a people can govern 
themselves without kings or nobility or standing armies. To us is allotted the 
enviable distinction of demonstrating, on the largest scale, that any number of 
millions of free and equal citizens may dwell together in peace, and exercise all 
the prerogatives of self-government without tumult, anarchy, or domestic war- 
fare. We are to exhibit the phenomenon of a well educated, intelligent, vir- 
tuous nation—free without licentiousness—religious without a religious esta- 
blishment—obedient to laws administered by citizen magistrates, without the 
show of official lictors or fasces, and without the aid of mercenary legions or ja- 
nizaries. We have it in commission to instruct the world in the science and in 
the art of government, Should we march onward in the career of peaceful 
philanthropy which Heaven seems to have destined and marked out for us— 
what an invaluable inheritance shall we not bequeath to the latest generations, 
in the honoured—universally honoured—hallowed name of American?” 


To the yeomen of America—the farmers, from whose honourable 
ranks the President justly boasts he sprung,—he appeals, in the cause 
of education, with a fervid and yearning eloquence. The last strong- 
hold of transatlantic liberty will be among them—the last hope of the 
freeman will rest upon them. When profligate aristocracies desecrate 
and degrade the human soul in the corrupted cities, the spirit of our con- 
stitutional independence will glow around the hearts of the yeomen, 
and perpetuate in itself, if not restore to the forsaken, the glorious le- 
gacy of our ascended fathers. Profoundly convinced, therefore, that 
their integrity is our safeguard, Dr Lindsley depicts the incalculable 
value of education to them, and represents, with force and skill, the ne- 

_cessity of enlightenment and knowledge. 


‘* Questions are in agitation before the public, which but few of our ordinary 
citizens are capable of fully investigating and appreciating for themselves. The 
Bank—the Tariff—Internal Improvements—how many even of our most enlight- 
ened sages are masters of these perplexing themes of universal discussion and 
concernment? They have a length and a breadth, a height and a depth—they 
involve so many apparently dissimilar and conflicting interests—they reach so 
far into the future, and affect so many rights, so many branches of industry, so 
many local privileges or prejudices—they bear so directly on doubtful unsettled 
constitutional doctrines or constructions—are alarming or harmless, beneficial or 
noxious, according to opinions already formed relative to the powers reserved 
by the several states or conceded to the General Government—that the wisest 
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statesmen need not blush to acknowledge the difficulty of an equitable adjust- 
ment, and of arriving at clear, definite, unqualified opinions which may be fear- 
lessly inculcated at all times and in all places. 

** Are these vexed questions, then, within the competency of every village 
editor and of every village declaimer summarily to pronounce upon? Are the 
people—the mass of the people anywhere—adequate to this high duty? Of 
course not. And hence the wily demagogue has ample scope for the exercise 
of his peculiar gifts. He may dogmatize in learned phrase and pompous dic- 
tion, without fear of rebuke or exposure, until his auditors feel the conviction 
that all is right or that all is wrong—as the case may be. For both these oppo- 
site effects are produced by the same means in different places at the same 
time. And in each case the people are equally innocent and equally imposed 
on. They receive as oracular, the statements and illustrations of their leaders— 
to whom they habitually look for information upon such intricate matters. They 
are flattered too, at the same time that they are cheated. Not that their imme- 
diate instructors are always wilful deceivers. They may be more fool than knave, 
They may themselves be the mere unconscious instruments of some great magi- 
cian, who moves the wires unseen behind the curtain; and whose mandate is law 
throughout all his dependent and affiliated ranks.” 

*¢Qur farmers ought, beyond all question, to be liberally educated; that is, 
they ought to have the best education that is attainable. I do not say that every 
farmer ought to go to college, or to become a proficient in Greek and Latin. 
1 speak of them as a class: and by a liberal education, I mean such a course of 
intelleetual discipline as will fit them to sustain the rank which they ought to 
hold in this republic. They are by right the sovereigns of the land, because they 
constitute an overwhelming majority. Why do they not then, in fact, rule the 
land? Because, and only because, they are too ignorant. And thus they sink into 
comparative insignificance: and suffer themselves to be used as the mere instru- 
ments of creating their own masters, who care as little for their real welfare as 
if they were born to be beasts of burden.” 

*‘In our free country, a farmer or mechanic, with equal talents and intelli- 
gence, would be more likely to become a popular favourite, than either a lawyer 
or the well-bred heir of an opulent patrician family. Suppose a farmer could 
speak as well, write as well, appear as well versed in history, geography, statis- 
tics, jurisprudence, politics, and other matters of general and local interest, as 
the lawyer—would he not stand a better chance of being elevated to the highest, 
most honourable, and most lucrative offices? 

“The grand heresy on the subject of education seems to have arisen from the 
usage which obtained at an early period in modern European society, and which 
many centuries have sanctioned and confirmed—namely, that a learned or liberal 
education was and is deemed important only for a liberal profession, or for gen- 
tlemen of wealth and leisure. Hence the church, the bar, and the medical art 
have nearly monopolized the learning of the world. Our people reason and act 
in accordance with the same absurd and aristocratic system. The cui bono is up- 
on every tongue. * What good, it is asked, will college learning do my son? He 
is to be a farmer, a mechanic, a merchant.’ Now, I would answer such a ques- 
tion, in the first place, directly, thus: ‘A college education, or the best, most 
thorough and most extensive education that can be acquired, will be of immense 
benefit to your son, simply as a farmer, mechanic, merchant, manufacturer, 
sailor or soldier” And I would patiently endeavour to show him how, and in 
what respects; but I will not attempt to illustrate such truisms at present. But, 
in the second place, I would reply to my plain friend’s interrogatory, thus: 
* Educate your son in the best manner possible, because you expect him to be a 
MAN, and not a horse or an ow. You cannot tell what good he may achieve, or 
what important offices he may discharge in his day. For aught you know, he 
may, if you do your duty by him, become the President of the United States. 
At any rate, he has reason and understanding, which ought to be cultivated for 
their own sake. Should he eventually live in the most humble retirement, and 
subsist by the hardest manual labour, still he may enjoy an occasional intellectual 
feast of the purest and most exhilarating kind.’ If all our labouring fellow citi- 
zens could relish books and should have access to them, what a boundless field 
of innocent recreation and profitable entertainment would not be always at hand 
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and within their reach? What a flood of cheering light and happiness would not 
be shed upon the dark path, and poured into the bitter cup, of millions of 
rational immortal beings, who, at present, rank but little above the brute in their 
pursuits, habits and enjoyments?” A 

“In reference to elementary education, a parent ought never to inquire what 
his child is to be—whether a farmer or a lawyer—but should educate him in the 
best manner practicable, and endeavour to inspire him with sentiments of virtue 
and independence, which would preserve him from the vulgar pride of being 
ashamed to earn his living by honest industry. Besides, learning is itself a trea- 
sure—an estate—of which no adverse fortune can ever deprive its possessor. It 
will accompany, and console, and support him to the world’s end, and to the 
close of life.” 

‘¢¥ do not believe that a majority of any one thousand American citizens, in- 
cluding manufacturers themselves, could be found in any vicinage of New Eng- 
land, New York, or Pennsylvania, who would insist on a continuance of the tariff, 
if they believed it to be as onerous on the South as the Southerners themselves 
proclaim it to be. Nor would the Southerners be thus madly exasperated, if 
they fully understood the sentiments of their well intentioned brethren of the 
North. Nor would they, if left to themselves, ever dream of nullification as a 
remedy for their grievances—admitting them to be as gross and monstrous and 
unbearable, as they are currently portrayed in many of their leading journals, 
and by not a few of their most prominent statesmen. The remedy would be in- 
finitely worse than the disease, and could never secure the object professedly 
aimed at, nor compensate for a thousandth part of the miseries which it might 
entail upon themselves and upon the whole republic.” 

¢* When the number of intelligent men in any place is comparatively large, it 
will not be in the power of one or a few te impose on the whole community. In 
no state, city or county, could even a Pericles or a Tully long control the popu- 
lar mind, if opposed by a Franklin or a Henry. It would be vain to eulogize the 
tariff in Philadelphia, if people could discern and estimate its injustice. And 
equally vain to preach up nullification in Charleston, were the whole subject 
thoroughly comprehended by the citizens generally.” 

‘If the whole sovereign people would get knowledge, like Franklin in the 
workshop, or like Jefferson in the college, or like Washington on the ‘farm and 
in the camp, or like Whitney everywhere, they would probably be none the 
worse either as private citizens or public benefactors.” 

‘¢ The man who can merely read and write is no match for the thorough-bred 
political gladiator. He cannot dispel the sophistry even of the village attorney 
or of the village gazette. He is just the man to be led astray by the newspaper 
essayist. And the newspaper is the very engine employed to gull the people 
who can read, but who are too ignorant to discriminate, to reason and to judge.” 

*“*They may frown upon colleges—they may abuse them—they may starve 
them—they may scatter them to the winds—but they only sink themselves the 
lower in the general scale of humanity. Instead of training their own sons to 
illustrate their names and to adorn the commonwealth, they will become the 
spoil and the scorn of every European or Eastern adventurer who may choose 
to settle among them. For they cannot interdict the ingress of as much talent 
and learning from abroad as will suffice to discharge those public and profes- 
sional functions to which they would themselves be totally inadequate.” 

“I have been pleading the cause of farmers and mechanics for some ten or 
dozen years past. Because upon them, as enlightened, judicious, independent, 
patriotic citizens, depend the destinies of this republic. The question is, shall 
they lead or be led? Shall they arrest and put down the factious spirit of un- 
principled ambition, or shall they tamely lend themselves as the instruments and 
the victims of its desperate and treasonable purposes? The crisis has arrived 
when the people must speak and act wisely and resolutely, or their ability to 
speak and to act, with decisive efficiency, will be lost for ever.” 

‘¢ Now it is not in human nature, that in such a country as ours, there should 
not grow up a sort of professional aristocracy, which in time may become irre- 
sistible. Wherever there is a privileged order, no matter how constituted— 
whether like the patrician of ancient, or the ecclesiastic of modern Rome—it will, 
if not duly checked and counterbalanced, in the long run, become overbearing 
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and tyrannical. I look to the college for a seasonable supply of countervailing 
agents. I look to a well educated independent yeomanry as the sheet-anchor of 
the republic. I look forward to the period when it will not be deemed anti- 
republican for the college-graduate to follow the plough; nor a seven days’ won- 
der for the labourer to be intellectual and to comprehend the constitution of his 
country. ; ; 

“‘ The farmers have no alternative but to yield their necks to the yoke, or to 
open up for their sons a great highway to the scientific halls of the university. 
Belonging, as I do, to their respectable fraternity by birth, by early association 
and by all the ties of kindred—the son of a labouring farmer, the brother of 
labouring farmers, and the father, it may be, of labouring farmers and mechanics 
—I cannot be indifferent to their welfare even upon the most selfish considera- 
tions. But | feel conscious of a higher motive. I seek to elevate my country, 
by imparting to all her sons the noblest attributes of humanity. That we may be 
for ever a nation of enlightened, generous, high-minded, self-governing freemen, 
the envy and the admiration of the world.” 


With these quotations we must, for the present, close. Enough has 
been presented to prove the master mind of the scholar, philanthro- 
pist, and republican of Nashville, and enough, we hope, to impress 
the reader with respect for his powers, a love of enlarged information, 
and an ardent devotion to his native land in danger. We have been the 
admiration, the envy, the example of the world; the triumphs of our 
Revolutionary Fathers have inspired the patriot in his struggle, the poet 
in his hymns of freedom, the sage in his meditations, the hero in the 
hour of death. And must we now become the mockery of a Metter- 
nich, the scorn of a Ferdinand, the pity of the whole earth? Flatter 
ourselves as we will, our confederacy is for ever dissolved, if South 
Carolina secedes from the Union. From the terrible day of disunion, 
the United States are extinct, and thenceforth the glorious title, every 
freeman of this great Republic has proudly borne among the oligar- 
chies of Europe, ceases to confer a higher than a warrior’s——than a 
Roman’s honour. Every intelligent individual feels the intensest in- 
terest in the question which now convulses the land of Freedom ; 
every patriot and Christian should lift his voice imploringly to man 
and God, to save his country from dismemberment and despair. 





DION, THE PATRIOT OF SYRACUSE. 


Tuis, the maiden tragedy of Dr T. E. Ware, whose medical educa- 
tion was finished under Dr Reese, an able and distinguished practi- 
tioner of New York, demands from us that critical examination which 
we much regret our limits will not, at this time, permit us to render. 
It was written for Mr J. R. Scott, and the Patriot will find in him an 
early and able representative. Neither Dr Ware nor the auditor of his 
play will feel obliged, we think, by a revelation of the complicated plot; 
but for the correct appreciation of the extracts we are about to give, 
and which will convey some idea of the power of the language and the 
spirit of the dialogue, it will be necessary to premise that Dion returns 
from the banishment inflicted on him by the tyrant Dionysius accom- 
panied by Callippus, the villain of the tragedy, who lends his powerful 
aid to the accomplishment of Dion’s patriotic designs, that he may, at 
last, the more effectually circumvent them and effect his own ambitious 
purposes. His justification of his treachery is the common one of all 
VOL. I. NO. III. 20 
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condottieri—the ingratitude of his commander ; and his triumph, that 
of all double-dealing miscreants, a guilty conscience and an inglorious 
fate. In dialogue, incident and scenic efiect, the play is eminently pro- 
phetic of success; and we hope, erelong, to hail another American dra- 
matist with as warm applause, and welcome him to as high a reward as 
that which has attended some of his predecessors. Dion is arraigned 
before the council, and required to respond to the charges of treason 
alleged against him, and he thus replies to them ‘i’ the Ercles’ vein, 


Dion. Who has been so great a friend to Dion? 
Which of these vile luxurious sycophants, 
O’ergrown with fat and cramm’d with riotings, 
Hath thus accused me? Let him confront me now, 
That, when we meet again, he may receive 
My thanks! Which of these effigies of men 
Hath dared to call me traitor to my country? 
Which, crawling like a reptile to the foot 
Of Majesty, hath dared to sting a man? 

Look, how they hang their heads! Oh gods! made ye 
These things and shap’d them in the form of men! 
Had I a son that shrunk at man’s rebuke, 

I’d plunge my dagger in his craven heart, 

And glory in the deed! 


The address of Arete (Dion’s wife) to her child, the moment before 
she learns that the father is banished, is full of tenderness. 


Arete. Sweet bond of union! 
They who are mothers only know the care 
A mother feels when first the babe is press’d 
Unto her bosom, whence it drinks its life; 
With what anxiety we watch each movement! 
Each sigh, each start, each little tear that rolls 
From off its ruby cheek, we heralds deem 
Of Death! Now fed with careful hand, it grows 
Apace, and soon within the shrubbery’s shade 
Seeks out a place to hold its childish sports. 
Now see the girl has grown to womanhood, 
And mark yon flatterer who with treacherous tongue 
Would rob her of her virtue—oh, she loves, 
She loves the serpent that would sting her soul! 
A mother’s care alone can snatch her now: 
From the wild whirlpool of despair, and place 
Her faltering footsteps in the path of honour. 


The demon of the drama is Callippus and the character is drawn 
with great fidelity and force. While Dion contends with the tyrant, he 
is a quiet partaker of his fortunes, but when denied an equal share in 
the Patriot’s government, he begins that system of intrigue and 
treachery which ends only with the death of Dion. ‘To displace and 
dishonour the noble Syracusan, he instigates Heraclides, a simple- 
minded soldier, to aspire to his (Dion’s) command. His ultimate ob- 
= is sufficiently obvious, from his soliloquy after the departure of his 

upe. 
Callip. Fool! there he goes with treason in his brain, 
That will not let him rest until he’s general. 
O proud ambition! crafty hypocrite! 
To raise us to the pinnacle of hope 
Only to dash us into dark despair. 
But why rail I at thee? Jam your slave— 
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Ay, and by Nemesis! I’ll sip thee deep, 
E’en to intoxication! 
* «. * * s * 
Good, good! the storm is up! the midnight cloud 
Is full of blackness—it will burst erelong, 
Engorged with all the venom I could wish. 
Heraclides—poor fool! will soon be general— 
Then quickly rot within a traitor’s grave, 
And I shall mount, mount, mount!— 


The nefarious design betrayed in this extract is in the rapid progress 
to fulfilment, and then he cries, 


Callip. Oh, now my soul soars up again, 
And cuts the lazy air as lightning does. 
I see the glory lighting on my brow. 
Heraclides, thy destiny is sealed! 
Now for the master stroke of all— 
By Dion’s death, I set my struggling: soul 
At liberty—and let it bathe in streams 
Of real joy—ha! ha! 


Another and longer quotation will afford a happier illustration of the 
merits of the play. Callippus, by the evil eloquence of perverting pas- 
sion, has wrought upon the people to espouse his cause against the 
Patriot of Syracuse, and, nominally, in favour of the puppet Heracli- 
des. In the midst of the popular agitation produced by the malevo- 
lence and adroitness of the traitor, Dion enters, and with the stern in- 
terrogation of honour and innocence, demands the cause of the ferment. 


Dion. What means this tumult, citizens and friends? 
1st Cit, Heraclides is our general, you a traitor. 
Dion, Traitor! Oh, all ye ! ye know the love 

- I bear ye, or I’d smite ye to the earth, 

And throttle ye with your accursed lies. 

Have I deserved this from my countrymen? 
2d Cit. Thou art the tyrant’s friend! wauldst wear his crown? 
Dion. Now, by the i ye wrest my honest meaning. 

Goad me no farther or my struggling spirit 

Will bear’t no longer. 

Philis. Dost thou wear a mask? 
Dion. Now the true light breaks on my trusting: soul. 

Damned hypocrites! ’tis you, vile crouching slaves! 

At whose command these trembling grovellers 

Brand me a traitor. 9 
Sept. Hear him, good friends! hear the philosopher! 
1st Cit. Down with him! we have judged him in his guilt. 
Dion. Come not between the lightning and its wrath! 

The first that moves shall feel my vengeance!—Mark! 

Cowards! fit only for rebellion’s dregs! 

Septimus—Philistus! I spared your lives 

When the mad citizens cried for — blood, 

And thus I am repaid! O forms of men! 

With what abhorrence do I look upon ye! 

Philis. Honest Dion! 

Sept. O brave Dion! 

1st Cit. Heraclides has been appointed general. 

Dion. Gods! Syracusans, did I give ye freedom! 
Poured I not forth my blood to rescue ye? 

Did I not head ye through the raging battle, 

And hurl a tyrant from his bloody throne? 

For what? that ye might mock and spit upon me! 
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Know ye, how ye have torn my bleeding breast, 
Distilling into my brain a freezing coldness 
That withers up and desolates my soul, 
And makes the earth a chaos of despair. ‘ 
O, Syracusans, pause! rush not upon 
The precipice that rocks beneath ye, or 
The shattered cliffs will bear ye to the gulf! 
The men that lead ye on, are tyrant’s tools, 
Who would enslave and make ye beasts of prey. . 
I will not curse ye—no! but I’ll plead with ee 
Show ye your poor distracted country—loo 
At her and answer me—Oh, will ye strike 
The blow, that must for ever brand her—slave. 
Philis. He mocks ye. 
2d Cit. Ay, Heraclides is our friend. 
Om. He will protect us—let us on to him! 
Dion. Oh, all is lost! my country groans again, 
Immortal gods! is this a freeman’s fate? 


We have left ourselves no room to add any commenits to these ex- i 
tracts and remarks, nor, indeed, do we think any is necessary to the 
intelligent reader, who will, we hope, be a patriotic listener to the tra- 
gedy of the Patriot. 
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THE OLDEN TIME. 


Aut hail, ye shadowy memories of the Good Old Time, ere dun- 
geons were dug, or penitentiaries builded, or bankruptcy invented, or 
tariff imposed, or disunion proclaimed by clarion blast and roll of drum ! 
All hail, ye venerated and daring spirits of a better and happier time, 
that made the woods, the rocks, the caves of Manhattan, Shawmut, and 
Coaquannock the refuge of religion and the home of liberty! When the 
pirogue of the Lenni Lenape swept over the glimmering waters of the 
Arasapha, and the canoe of the Wampanoag glided, like a spirit, along 
Monument Bay, and the shores of Nantasket, ye came, high-hearted 
pilgrims, from the realm of the Orient to raise your altars in the wilder- 
ness and create, on the desert, a nation of freemen. Ye brought nei- 
ther luxuries of food and furniture, nor the gems and gauds of vain appa- 
rel from your native land in the east; nor sought ye here the marble 
mansion, the costly draperies, the festival of the epieure, and the finical 
raiment of the fop. Sublime and holier impulses swayed your spirits— 
a purer and loftier ambition influenced your actions. No beau with 
baboon visage, nor belle with Ossa hair, then sidled and patted, tete-a- 
tete, like a double tetanus, along the fashionable promenade; the mouth 
was not a ventiduct of dyspeptic breath, nor.the ear a repertory of en- 
vious scandal, nor the heart the abode, alternately, of delirium and dis- 
content. But then things were put to their right uses. Though the 
cavern was the shelter of the descendants of the Tudor and the Doug- 
lass, and the firstborn citizens of this great Republic beheld their birth- 
light streaming through the fissures of the rocks, or the thatch of the 
wigwam, yet the justice and wisdom of Penn were the safeguard of the 
defenceless and the generous kindness of the Red Men, the solace of 
the solitary. ‘Then Miquon “entered into the spirit and feeling of the 

' Indians ; he walked with them, sat down on the ground with them, ate 
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with them of their roasted acorns and-hominy; and when they got up 
to exercise and express their joy by hopping and jumping, he finally 
sprung up and beat them all.”” Therefore, his borders were secure, his 
people dwelt in peace and the Indian entered the humble habitations 
with his benevolent Jtah (good be to you!), bringing food to the hun- 
gry and joy to the desponding. Then the treaty-tree was a palladium, 
and every cottage a parthenon, for the spirit of humanity and fellowship 
hallowed the intercourse of all. ‘Then chimneys were formed of kneaded 
clay, the smoothed earth was their floor, the kettle, that held their pot- 
tage, was slung upon transverse poles—the fox and the bear looked in 
through the unshuttered window, the eagle shrieked from the giant oak 
above, the shark darted and the sturgeon leapt in the blue waters 
beneath, and the tempests moaned through the pathless woods around 
—but the sparrow had found a home and the swallow an abiding place, 
and the painted chieftain sat by the white man’s hearth, while his wife 
sung at her spinningwheel, and his children slept in their innocence in 
the lodge of the wildwood. ‘The sagamore awoke to follow the trail of 
the deer, and vend his venison for the iron, brass and blue beads of the 
paleface ; the father to survey the lands and fell the mighty forest trees ; 
the mother to provide for the necessities of her household; and the 
urchins to trap rabbits and quails, and chase the wild turkeys through 
tangled grapevines and among towering sycamores even to the then un- 
tracked and untrodden shores of the Manaiung or Schuylkill. 

Then Christmas and New-Year’s, the Kerstydt and Nieuw-jar of the 
Dutch, were as fervently welcomed and as solemnly kept by the bur- 
gomaster and schepens of Auranie, Pavonia, and New Amsterdam, and 
the sylvan settlers of the Lenapehittuck as they are by their fashiona- 
ble posterity in their magnificent mansions. ‘Then a little child shared 
its milk porridge with the unoffending rattlesnake, and, when impor- 
tunate, bade it ‘keep to its part;’? and women, unaided, vanquished 
the bear and panther. William Penn, the possessor of an immense 
domain, and accustomed in his youth to every refinement and luxury, 
came up from Chester in an open boat and landed at the Blue Anchor 
Inn on Dock Creek without ostentation, or complaint of suffering; and 
even till the Revolution, there was scarcely a chariot in all the pro- 
vince of Pennsylvania. Physicians visited their patients at all times 
and all distances, through rainstorm, hailstorm, snowstorm, heat and 
cold, and over the marshes of the Cohocsine and Coaquinoc, without 
vehicle, without umbrella, covered simply with an oilskin hat, and 
wrapped in roquelaure. 'The Fort St David, at the Falls of Schuylkill, 
was filled with gentlemen anglers, who caught three thousand fish in a 
single night—but the Eumenides of our Revolution, the Hessians de~ 
stroyed the pavilion to construct their huts, and the romance departed. 
The Bachelor’s Hall—the abode of Terpsichore, Bacchus and Apolio, 
stood on the lovely banks of the Arasapha, and music, dances, festival 
and love delighted there to charm the moonlight hours; but improve- 
ment, the Giaour of modern days, has levelled the home of mirth, and 
death laid low the revellers. ‘The Swedes of Wiccaco (the pleasant 
place) came to church in canoes, and the low murmur of the waters 
mingled with their songs of worship. The matrons and maids of an~ 
cient days sat, at nightfall, in the piazzas or porches of their dwellings 
and held discourse with the wellknown passersby, while husbands 
and fathers smoked the calumet of peace with the pleased though silent 
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Indian chief. No flippant whipstick beaux then won affected belles 
in their transparent Highland robes; but all were born to work -and 
win a livelihood. No servants dazzled and confounded their mistresses 
by rival splendour of decoration, but linsey-woolsey coats and neat- 
skin shoes were deemed their proper clothing. Simplicity, in fine, 
justice, temperance, and frugality were the noble virtues of our fore- 
fathers; and the shadows of their dial were not more truly reveal- 
ments of the hour than were their devoted and sublime qualities of 
heart and mind prophetic of the freedom, power and glory they se- 
cured to their descendants. 





CHRISTMAS AND NEW-YEAR’S. 


Tne recurrence of another anniversary carnival, to us who survive 
the awful plague that has o’erswept the world amidst the woes and weeds 
of orphanage and desolation, should be attended with sincere and se- 
rene congratulations, not loud-voiced mirth or frivolity. The gladsome 
homes of myriads now no more echo the music-tones of the departed ; 
and bereavement sits in solitude, where the spirit of love once, and 
lately, breathed its matin and its vesper hymn. The terrible angel of 
death has passed—but his dark and desolating wings may even now 
be spread for his return ; and we sincerely trust that they, who fled in 
chilling panic from the wail and widowhood—the agony and despair, 
which we heard and saw, day by day and night by night, during our 
earlier autumn, will not forget, in ill-timed levity, those sympathies 
and reflections demanded of all humane and intelligent beings. We 
love not fanatical denunciation—we abhor all formal cant; but the 
dawn of eighteen hundred and thirtythree requires, it seems to us, a 
calm and considerate celebration. Death by the plague and the tem- 
pest, as well as in its other unreckoned forms, has rioted over unnum- 
bered holocausts; and they, who yearn to mingle with ascended 
friends, may be seen in every street. The festival pleasures of the 
period, therefore, should be accompanied by gratitude, sobriety and 
religion ; and every rational mind should bid far hence the boisterous 
exultation of the selfish and secure. ‘Temperance and wisdom, we 
hope, will attend our feasts, and when our allotted time is come, whis- 
per to our dying ear that we have not lived in vain. 

The celebration of Christmas, from the Latin Christi missa, the Advent 
or,Mass of the Anointed, whence missal is derived, originated in the sixth 
century ; and during the unquestioned supremacy of the once Catholic 
church, was solemnized with universal reverence and delight. ‘Then 
baron and boor—monarch and liegeman—feudal lord and serf alike re- 
joiced in the birth of the world’s Redeemer. .'Then gathered Christen- 
dom around the glorious altar of its faith, and wreaths and festoons of 
palm and amaranth surrounded the sculptured and pictured forms of 
the saints and martyrs——and the Gloria in Excelsis rolled in elysian 
music from the magnificent choir—and the “Zo us a Saviour is 
born,”’ arose from the golden and gemmed shrine of the pillared cathe- 
dral, like an archangel voice renewing the promise of eternal life and 
bliss. Then greenwood bowers were built on every sunny hillside, 
and music, love and gladness dwelt in every heart. The minstrel 
chanted his carol—the vintner poured his wine—the benevolent filled 
the Christmas boxes with the coin of the realm——old injuries and in- 
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dignities were forgotten at the memory of the spotless babe of Bethle- 
hem, and friend met friend, and foe met foe, rejoicing in fellowship re- 
newed, and amity restored. The vindictive rivalries of titled compe- 
titors—the feuds of factions—the riot and carnage of conquest ceased 
when the chapel bells chimed for the anniversary of the Atoner’s birth ; 
revenge forgot its sanguinary purpose—avarice counted his beads over 
his unhallowed hoards, and the whole world of believers listened in 
delight and awe to the re-awakened sounds of the great festivity. 
Fyght merrie Englond, land of the matchless beafsteak, ‘‘ the 
smoking sirloin stretched immense,”—the jolly waeshael bowl, and 
Bore’s Heade garnished with ‘ garlandes gay and rosemarie,’—not- 
withstanding the Reformation and the fanatical exterminations of Pu- 
ritanism in power, long retained the romantic religious rites of Papal 
ordinance, and celebrated the saturnalia of Christianity with undimin- 
ished spirit. ‘The yule-log crackled on every hospitable hearth—com- 
memorative evergreens breathed the soul of spring over the death-brow 
of winter—and plum-porridge, plum-puddings, the alderman in chains, 
capons, minced-pies, and the other peculiar luxuries of the season 
awaited the revellers, in every mansion of the realm. Every dwelling, 
palace or hovel, had its host, who piously observed 
*¢ A good old fashion, when Christmasse is come, 
To call in his old neighbours with bagpipe and drum, 
With good cheer enough to furnish every old room, 
And old liquor enough to make a cat speak and man dumb,” 
Then minstrels, called the Waits, wandered through the great metro- 
polis, blithely caroling ‘a child this day is born,’ and}‘ sit you, merry 
gentlemen ;”’ and visored mummers enacted their antique mysteries and 
guisardes danced, and the story of St George and the Dragon and the 
fair Sabra was retold, and the Lord of Misrule was elected, and Gam- 
bol frolicked with his hoop and bell, and errant knights, goblins, elves 
and friars played ‘ ule games,’ and shovel-board, and old father Christ- 
mas and the infallible doctor came, with never-failing medicaments 
for all errors of the sports, ] 
‘ From the furthermost parts of Spain, 
With a little bottle of alicumpain!’ 

But, alas for the ‘ march of intellect,’ and the ‘ progress of refine- 
ment!’ We have effectually refined away the romance, and beauty, 
and bounty of old custom, and now, 

‘No more the Whitsun gambol you may see, 
Nor morrice daunce, nor May-day jollitie, 

When the blithe maidens foot the deawy green; 
But now, in stead, heart-sinking penurie 

And hopeless care on every face is seen, 

As these the drery times of curfew-bell had been.’ 

The salmon, venison, and wild boars of King Arthur, the heralds 
crying largesse, the hogsheads of honey and kilderkins of mustard, the 
brown October, mead, and nectar—Monsieur Dindon, the turkey 
roasted by magic art—the beauty, pomp, and circumstance of ancient 
festival have vanished for ever away before the enlightenment and poe- 
try of the nineteenth century. 

* No more plum-porridge now, or pie, 

No brawn with branch of rosemarie, 
No chine of beef, enough to make 
The tallest yeoman’s chine to crack. 
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Such is the condition of ryghte merrie Englond now: in this our 
land of speculation and enterprise, the spirit of trade reigns paramount 
to every passion born of romance and love. 





SONGS TO CLARA. 


PART IV. 


Oh! wilt thou come at evening hour to shed 
The tears of Memory o’er my narrow hed? 
Campbell. 
Taese were the last—last words from 
thee 
When midnight on life’s sunshine fell, 
And love’s immortal deity 
Wailed on the breeze a wild farewell; 
And, as I trace tliem, still I hear 
The elysian music of thy voice, 
And see the scene where hope and fear 
Bade mingled hearts despair—rejoice— 
Exult—despond—on sunbeams fly, 
Or sink in sorrow’s darken’d sea— 
Prone on the earth—throned in the 
sky— 
Victims and slaves of destiny! 


Where art thou now?—where art thou 
now? 

Not where the broken heart should rest, 

Not where it scorns despair’s wild vow, 

Bosomed on heaven’sunchanging breast, 

Beyond the woes and wants and fears, 

The meteor passions of lost earth, 

The wreck and ruin of long years 

Dark from their first and fatal birth; 

But tried by time, beset by wo, 

Yet doomed to crush its least revealing, 

Lest he, thy tyrant lord, should throw 

Torture o’er quick and wounded feel- 


ing; 
Gunied: without a ray to guide 
Thy mind beyond its hopeless hell, 
The spectacle of mammon pride, 
That glares within thy lone heart’s cell, 
Till, oh! thy pale and awful brow 
Reveals to all thy mournful story— 
Such is thy fate, sweet Clara! now! 
Such the last midnight of thy glory! 


It was not thus when first we met— 
Free as the air, fair as the sky, 
And soft as flowers by spring dews wet, 
All heaven seemed floating in thine eye, 
All earth grew lovelier ’neath thy tread, 
And poetry—the soul of heaven— 
Crowned with the charm of ages fled, 
Went forth with thee at starry even. 
And thou wouldst summon round thee, 
then, 


The shades of prophets once adored, 
And people every mount and glen 
With life—from mind’s vast ocean pour- 


ed; 
And thou, the priestess, by my side, 
Didst walk, meantime, unconscious on, 
As God’s own stars through storm- 
clouds glide, 
And murmur love,—and art thou gone? 


From many and dark adversities, 

By felon foes and fools oppress’d, 

Memory to thee on love wings flies, 

And on thine image sinks to rest; 

Like the lone dove, that found no home 

In the vast world of waters wild, 

I cease in weariness.to roam, 

And find earth’s heaven where thou 
hast smiled. 

Hast smiled! oh, thou wilt smile no more, 

No more thy voice harp on the breeze, 

For love and love’s last hope are o’er— 

All—all thy full heart’s psalteries! 

Brief be my course, if ’tis but bright! 

I said, even when we were most blest, 

And now, the phantom of a night, 

I would lie down and be at rest 

With all time’s blighted hopes and 
hearts— 

The martyrs of a giant doom, 

Where mind from mind no longer parts, 

And heart weds heart—their shrine, the 
tomb! 

*T was written! and we could not change 

The evil fortune of our love, 

And thro’ misfortunes dire and strange 

It hath been ours apart to rove, 

Fulfilling fate and proud despair, 

Ay, desolation’s matchless pride— 

And living mid the things that were— 

Are we not blest, my bosom’s bride? 

Are we not blest, that fiends have done 

The deadliest deed that fiends can do; 

And that for us, no future sun 

Hope’s vain to-morrow can renew? 

The troubled trance of fear hath gone, 

The fever of the sleepless spirit— 

Are we not blest—most blest—lost one! 

No mightier grief we can inherit! 


’Twas early June—(how memory clings 
To the one charm of glowing youth, | 











And o’er all time a glory flings 

From one quick hour of love and truth!) 
When first, by Housatonic’s stream, 
And ’mid the woods of Ripton’s hills, 
We met—was’t not a heavenly dream? 
We loved! oh, first affection fills 
Earth, skies and stars—and sodreth up 
To Him, whose holiest name is love, 
And drinketh at the kindling cup 

By seraphs given in bowers above! 
We met—we loved—and we forgot 
That hate and danger and despair 
Watched o’er our young unguarded lot, 
Like Python in his festering lair; 

That tortur’d vows pale lips had pass’d, 
That persecution had pursued 

The heart, that loves thee to the last, 
Even to remotest solitude— 

And that we never could be one, 

Till lust of gold had ceased to reign, 
Till, by the waste of years undone, 
We clasped—and died in age and pain! 


This we forgot while far away 

From hordes of slaves, who delve and 
grovel, 

And deem’d us far more blest than they, 

Though doom’d to share a forest hovel; 

And with a playful earnestness, 

A melancholy mirth, that hid 

The thoughts it could not all suppress, 

And raised, as ’twere, the coffin-lid 

From hope’s pale face to gaze farewell, 

Thou badst me sing a cottage song, 

Mid the dark ledges of the dell, 

And thou wouldst sound the notes along 

The wildwood glades when I had gone, 

And cheer the gloom by thoughts of me! 

‘Thus dream’d we once, beloved one! 

No more such hours in days to be! 

No more in gentle phantasies, 

Imagination’s robe of light, 

We wrap our souls and breathe the 
breeze 

Whose music spirits love at night! 

Reason and custom, duties cold, 

Harsh interests and fashions claim 

Two burning hearts in sorrow old— 

Two minds, that loved the flight of 
fame; 

And we must sleep to dream of love, 

And wake to mask our hearts from men, 

And smile in bitter grief to prove 

Earth is elysium—when, oh, when 

In this cold world shall love be crown’d? 

When shall the soul, that basks in bliss, 

To holier worlds, from earth’s dark 
mound, : 

Rise to love’s throne, denied in this? 

O Clara! Clara! wert thou blest, 

No song of grief from me should swell, 

For in this young but troubled breast 
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An image fair as thine doth dwell. 
But thou art lost—and I must feel 
The fearful fate that shadows thee, 
And oft in secret places kneel 

And pray for thy deep misery. 
Assassin husband! felon son! 

A mortuEr’s bribe, thy victim bride! 
Lo, sacrilege and ruin done! 

Go! triumph in thy demon pride! 


PART V. 
— grief, that well might humble, swells our 


And pride, increasing, aggravates our grief, 
The tempest must prevail till we are lost. 
The Fatal Curiosity. 


Ages of thought—long lingering years 

Shadow the bioom of pleasures fled, 
Unnumbered hours of secret tears 

In Death’s cold valley vainly shed; 
Yet, not the less, in voiceless grief 

I turn from cold and selfish men, 
And in the song of every leaf 

Hear the same tones of love, as when, 
In happier hours, o’er earth and sky 

Together flew our spirits blended, 
Each, while it knew the other nigh, 

Not recking where or how it wended, 

—" the clasp’d flight never end- 

e 


I wander silent and alone, 
While tears lie frozen in their foun- 
tain, 
Down the wild glen, where gloom is 
thrown 
From the cold bosom of the mountain; 
And every rock, and shrub, and tree 
Meet me like friends whose faces 
speak, 
In sadness and solemnity, 
Dark deeds o’er which young hearts 
must break; 
For here we met when both were young, 
Though thought had shadowed thy 
pale brow, 
And evil o’er my soul had flung 
Gloom that is lost in darkness now; 
And here—devoting and devoted, 
When twilight came on dusky wings, 
And stars in seas of azure floated, 
And the pure mind’s imaginings 
Rested, like spirits in the air, 
O’er the blest bowers of days to be, 
And hope prepared her banquet there 
Amid her fairy imagery— 
Often we roamed in silent bliss 
Lovers—young lovers only know, 
And pictured other worlds, as this 
Seemed in its soft and sunny glow; 
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For never yet did bigot creed 
Or vaunted faith by priest belied, 
Or outward forms for hearts that bleed, 
Unmask deceit and vanquish pride, 
And fill the conscious soul with heaven, 
Like early, pure, all-trusting Love, 
Whose whisper’d prayers, at morn and 
even, 
Mingle with glorious strains above. 


I wander now unseen, unknown, 

Save by T'he Eye, whose glorious light 
Descends from heav’n’simmortal throne, 
O’er early troubled being’s night. 

The charm of other years yet lingers 
Around the solitary scene, 
But Memory, with a spectre’s fingers, 
Scatters torn flowers o’er what hath 
been; 
And Echo, from the rock-barr’d dell, 
Whene’er my voice in anguish calls, 
Sighs in the breeze—‘ farewell! fare- 
well!’ 
—Then silence on the desert falls! 
Though I have roam’d o’er land and sea, 
And lonely wastes of troubled years, 
I cannot part, lost one! from thee, 
Pale statue by a fount of tears! 
Upward I cast my soul, and breathe 
The light and bliss thy name inspires, 
And from the realm of doubt and death, 
Like music from a thousand lyres, 
Thine image comes, and o’er me throws 
A sadness happier far than mirth, 
A holiness, that round me flows, 
Like Heaven’s own worship heard on 
earth— 
Heard, too, when scorpion foes assail, 
And tempests gather vast and wild, 
And Hope, and Truth, and Mercy fail 
To = Earth’s lone and friendless 
child. 


F’en in the glory of my youth, 
Earth entered dreadless my pure 
heaven, 
And the world mocked my spirit’s truth, 
And left me by the lightning riven; 
And I wasdoomed, when midnight fell, 
To wander by the lonesome river, 
And gaze my bosom’s last farewell— 
And hear alone the spread sails qui- 
ver! 
Then came the burning wish to die, 
For I had loved—and time could 
bring 
No happier hour beneath the sky— 
No purer draught from rapture’s 
spring; 
The world, with all its passions, seem’d 
A shoreless waste where phantoms 
roam, 


To Clara. 


Yet well I knew e’en while I dreamed, 
The stranger hath no hope or home. 
Stranger! oh, what a dreary knell 
In one’s own glorious land of birth, 
Where Briton hangmen come to sell 
Blood they betrayed on tyrant Earth! 
These thoughts and memories can but 
haunt 
The heart that knows few lovely isles 
In the vast sea, where storm and want 
Pursue with dark satanic smiles. 
But now a melancholy gush 
Of limpid light comes o’er my bo- 


som, 
And its soft beams of beauty flush 
The withered leaves of Love’s pale 
blossom. 
I stand upon the same wild spot 
Where, on the parting eve, we stood, 
And, Clara! I have not forgot : 
The aspect of yon moonlight wood, 
And wooded stream, and mountain 
hoary, 
Nor how we trod the midnight waste, 
Like them who live in deathless story, 
And clasped and kissed—where is 
the past? 
Come back, pale shadow! can it be 
The enchantment lives—the enchan- 
tress fled? 
—But what have T to do with thee? 
The shrine’s profaned—the prophet 
dead! 


I did not think to unseal again 
The viewless fountain of my sorrow, 
For, while we writhe in bitter pain, 
Wisdom forbids a sigh to borrow; 
But one my heart holds dear hath said 
‘* Where is she now?” and yet once 
more, 
Lost Clara! oh, far worse than dead! 
I unto thee my spirit pour. 
Sever’d below by hands malign, 
Our mutual woes, our mutual tears 
Can mingle at Religion’s shrine, 
Undaunted by Earth’s deepest fears; 
And while, beside our hearths, arise 
Our saddened prayers for one an- 
other, 
Thou wilt invoke, from purest skies, 
Blessings to crown thy more than 
brother, 
And I, blest Clara! while the cloud 
Of envy, hate and trial gathers, 
Will utter thy sweet name aloud, 
As did my bold chivalric fathers, 
And that shall be my watching word, 
The spell, once touched, that will 
disclose 
Tréasures unknown to haughty lord, 
Or unto all my fiendish foes. 








Though I no more shall see thy face— And hold discourse by silvery rills, 


How could I look on ruin, Love?— Or on its bright and glorious path, 
Thine image hath its idol nes. While spirits blest shall gaze upon us, 
And wafts my stricken heart above, And murmur—* have we loved like 
Where Mind shall wander as it wills, this?” 
Unawed by guile or mammon’s And we shall think on evil done us, 
wrath, But to perfect our endless bliss, 
F. 





THE SISTER OF CHARITY. 
A Mariner’s Tale. 


Sorrow that humbles, trial that inspires 

The heart with heaven’s own spirit, o’er her pass’d, 

Dimming the light of youth and casting down 

The idols of her dayspring; and she sought 

In the lone watcher’s task a charm to hush 

The whisperings of memory, stirring yet, 

And bade regret sleep in her bleeding bosom. ANON. 


Tue hour of departure upon a voyage, however brief, is always one 
of interest and excitement to the Mariner. Accustomed to action and 
peril, to the mysteries and silence and solitude of the sea, he soon grows 
weary of the landsman’s joys and impatiently desires the arrival of the 
time when his ship shall unmoor from the festering dock, and dare the 
wind and wave. 

During even the short interval since my return from a distant clime, 
this feeling had mastered all the allurements of pleasure; and I hailed 
with delight the dawning of that day whose evening would light my 
gallant little vessel over the Atlantic waters. ‘The merchant had intrust- 
ed to me the commodities of his traffic—the hatches were strongly 
closed—the lockers were amply provided with all that a sailor requires 
—the brig was prepared for speed or rest—calm or tempest. I had no 
dissolving farewells to give or receive, for I was blest with no family 
and had been bereaved of most of my friends. ‘The anchor hung at the 
Onondaga’s bows, and I was floating down the river absorbed in the 
confusion that prevailed, ere the fashionable trifler or the voluptuary 
had awakened from his feverish dreams. The beautiful autumnal sun 
poured his dazzling light over the bay of New York, while the waning 
moon, pale amid his refulgence, yet hung over the Palisadoes. The 
pure bland air came over me with a living freshness, and the sweet 
odours of nature rejoiced and invigorated a heart which had revolted 
from the self-inflicted misery and disgrace of man. A gentle wind just 
filled the broad sheet and wafted us over the gurgling waters with an 
imperceptible speed; and countless showy sails glistened amidst the 
green isles of the bay like the shallops of the fairies. When every 
order had been promptly obeyed, and the silent vessel flew beneath a 
cloud of canvass, I stood alone upon the quarter-deck with a proud and 
happy heart, that loved enterprise and danger on the wide and unfathom- 
ed deep, and adored, in voiceless devotion, that Being, of whose power 

the troubled ocean is but a faint and feeble type. 
The broad and beautiful streets, the high and glittering spires of the 
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island city, faded in the distance, and the vast forest of masts in the har- 
bour resembled undefined vapours at rest upon the sky. Rapidly we 
left behind the luxuriant shores of Jersey and Long Island, and, in a 
few hours, threw a parting glance upon the shadowy mountains of 
Neversink. Again upon the billow! the seaman’s heart is strong in 
the confidence of an almighty protection, it is vividly alive to the sym- 
pathies, but undepressed by the petty anxieties of life, and, far from 
the habitual waste and corruption of brain and bosom which society 
entails upon its votaries and victims, he finds his occupation in unre- 
mitting vigilance, and his pleasure in the endless phenomena of the 
elements. A sacred and solemn voice rises from the awful depths be- 
neath him, that bids him think he is standing between eternities ; there 
is a rainbow smile in the clouded heavens above him, which assures 
him he is not alone upon the agitated waters. He reads the revelations 
of the midnight stars, and studies the sun for his guidance, even in his 
meridian glory. The beautiful and gentle moon looks down upon his 
vigils with almost an intellectual influence; and those vain pedants are 
greatly to be pitied, who deem that from all these his most familiar bless- 
ings, the mariner cannot, does not derive enjoyment in time and a just 
hope in eternity. 

Away before the breeze we passed, and the land birds disappeared. 
The last light of the sun stole over the swelling sea and tipt the waves 
with a mild and uncertain radiance. Then twilight fell upon the ocean, 
the night-lamp was deposited in the binnacle, and the helmsman held 
the vessel to the wind that swept over the grave of many a high-spirited 
though forgotten victim to the storm. 

Bound to Quebec, we rode in safety among the desolating icebergs 
which the Genius of Frost hurls from his arctic home, year by year, to 
crush the daring ship which shuns not their approach. Often, as the 
steady wind bore us on, I watched with delight, though not without 
apprehension, the tremendous floating islands of ice—those temples of 
the deep—those wandering castles of the giant-fiend who dwells amid 
the lifeless midnight of the pole, as their thousand pillars gleamed in 
the sunlight and reflected a glory almost equal to that they received. I 
could imagine the astonishment of leviathan at an object so vast and so 
incomprehensible sweeping over his domain with a magnificent motion ; 
and, once as we were hurried on, my sympathies were deeply excited 
at beholding, through my night-glass, a large white bear, with her dead 
cub between her feet, glaring fiercely round on the destruction with 
which there could be no competitor. 

A more glorious day never dawned than that on which we entered 
the gulf of St Lawrence. The majestic river seemed to exult that it 
met the ocean less like a subject than an equal; that its waves rather 
combated than mingled with its mighty waters. Still as the thunder- 
bolt when it slumbers in the dark chambers of the sky; calm as the 
earth waiting the shock of the subterranean volcano; and bright as the 
joyous god of light, whose morning splendours vanish beneath the wings 
of the tempest; the gigantic stream rolled on in irresistible strength, 
and revealed not to the secure and idle voyager the terrors that were 
hidden in its depths. ‘Though, as we approached the shores of that 
arctic realm, all nature bore testimony to coming winter, yet the green- 
ness and beauty of the summer had not wholly departed, and the har- 
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vest still awaited the reaper. The country-seats and farmhouses upon 
either bank presented, as we advanced, a continuous panorama of cul- 
tivated loveliness and content, which entered into the soul of the be- 
holder and softened the revolting misanthropy of the most austere. The 
mysterious and musical winds of autumn thrilled through the heart 
and the mind with a melancholy more delicious than pleasure, and wiser 
than the overawed wayfaring spirit of the world. Wild and solitary 
torrents, whose fountains were never beheld by human eye, sprung 
from rugged and desolate rocks, that never shuddered beneath human 
foot, and fell, like diamond showers, upon the sparkling sands and 
pebbles which they had disinterred at the base of the hills. ‘The almost 
interminable forests unfolded those matchless varieties of hue which 
render American scenery, at this season, so enchanting ; and the song- 
birds among the crimson, green and orange coloured leaves, raised their 
farewell hymns of joy as night came down. sii 

The commander of a merchant vessel has little leisure for uninter- 
rupted repose; his eye must watch and his courage defy the dangers of 
the deep, and even the natural exhaustion of his frame cannot avail in 
apology for neglect of his charge. But, during this evening, I could 
not believe that long watching and weariness alone justified the necessity 
of rest; I had studied the aspects of the heavens, and all gave promise 
of brightness and beauty on the morrow; none of those portentous signs, 
which wanderers on the ocean are taught to discern, indicated any sud- 
den change ; but, instead, the stars were imaged in the mirrored flood, 
and, except an occasional light vessel that glided by, with a music which 
scarcely disturbed the silence of the gentle night, the voice of the torrent 
alone issued from the impressive solitude around us. The vast moun- 
tains looked down upon the wilderness in cold sublimity ; the distant 
lights of the villages upon the shore disappeared; and, after appointing 
the watch for the night, I went below, and sought in my berth a brief 
oblivion from vexation and care. 

I had been agitated by dreams of happier years during the short slum- 
ber of my wearied senses. Scenes of uneventful but triumphant hap- 
piness flew over my fluctuating mind, and threw their beautiful light on 
situations of trial and suffering in more propitious but less stirring 
times. The old and romantic grange, where the holydays of childhood 
were rendered doubly blest by the useful knowledge and practical reli- 
gion of an honoured father, the beaming love and gentle affections of a 
devoted mother, the generous intrepidity of a brother, and the seraphic 
virtues of a most beloved and unfortunate sister, arose before me like a 
vision of enchantment; and I wandered along its lone avenues of ancient 
sycamores and explored its fountains, groves and gardens with an ec- 
stacy incommunicable and not to be understood by an uninterested and 
unsympathizing world. But, after a time, I began to wonder that no 
one appeared to bear me company ; my footsteps sounded strangely on 
the neglected gravelwalk, and methought that the flowers, the beautiful 
flowers of my boyhood were uprooted and soiled by baleful weeds and 
uninvited footprints. Still none welcomed me to my home, and I felt 
lonely and distressed as I turned to look upon the mansion so much 
revered. Suddenly it crumbled into shapeless ruins before my eyes— 
the forms of my parents and brother passed forth in their grave-clothes 
with stealthy steps and downcast eyes—the pale image of my sister 
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glanced upon me from the ruins of a pavilion which the rank ivy alone 
sustained, and I became conscious that the approaching voices, which 
sounded in my ear, were those of the artizans whom a new possessor 
of my father’s lands had commanded to erase the last vestiges of our 
footsteps. Still I lingered by the unshorn hedge with a mournful joy, 
for I could not bear to part for ever from every object of my early love. 
A horde of devastators, attended by a man of malign aspect, whom I 
rightly judged to be the new master of the grange, drew near in riot- 
ous laughter, and began, amidst unmanly derision of my father, to de- 
stroy the traces of his existence. I rushed forward to forbid the sacri- 
lege—my sister at the same moment appeared upon the summit of a 
high and mossgrown wall before me, and waved her hands as if in 
eternal adieu—the voices grew louder and louder—and I awoke. The 
chief mate was standing beside my berth and calling lustily upon me. 
I started up in bewilderment, was thrown violently upon the floor, and 
heard that the Onondaga had a few moments since struck upon a rock ! 
I gained the deck at a bound and stood amidst the astonished crew. I 
had no word of blame for any one, for the navigation was difficult and 
the wind had shifted during my sleep. ‘The only question to be dis- 
cussed was what means we should adopt to haul the brig off the rocks 
on which she furiously beat; and that admitted of little deliberation. 

I sent out the jolly-boat with a hawser, and the windlass soon tested 
the success of my first experiment. ‘The men worked with resolution, 
and, for atime, with effect ; but the wind presently rose to a gale—black 
surging clouds darkened the heavens, and hope deserted me, though I 
sought to inspire others with its cheering influence. The broad river 
soon felt the power of the rushing gust,—and the waters went over the 
foundered vessel with a frequency and effect which it was vain to think 
of retrieving. The gallant seamen, however, shouting their song of 
labour, toiled on—and every revolution of the windlass seemed to in- 
crease their confidence. But, at last, the cable parted, and the brig, al- 
most instantly, fell upon her beamends. Two of my little crew were 
precipitated into the billows, and one of them never rose again; the 
other succeeded in grasping the jolly-boat, and was joyfully taken on 
board to share the fate of his comrades. Our situation now was gloomy 
enough ; though not far from land, it would have been madness to at- 
tempt to reach it in the small boat. ‘The surge upon the shoals and 
rocks was now tremendous, though it was comparatively tranquil when 
the hawser was carried out; the larger boat had been broken by the 
violence of the waves; and the brig could never float again though re- 
covered from the rocks. The hold was now half full of water—the 
crew were worn down by fatigue—a tremendous tempest was howling 
around us—and we momently expected the vessel would part. I had 
been so long accustomed to the quarter-deck, that I now hung upon it 
from habit; and, as there was no longer any purpose in exertion, the 
mariners in silence listened to the wind, moaning and shrieking through 
the cordage, or the deep hoarse voice of the threatening billows as they 
swept over the grinding wreck. No utterance interrupted the roar of 
the elements ;—all felt too deeply to express their feelings. The rain 
now came down like a deluge—yet no one moved from his place ; and 
the piercing hail soon followed—but every tongue was mute. ‘The cold 
increased with a rapidity unknown to more southern dwellers; and 
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there upon a bare and trembling wreck we clung quivering, though not 
utterly hopeless, till daylight stole like an apparition across the wild 
waste and wilder ruin. 

But day brought no change; it came as the confessor comes to the 
dying—to guide us, perhaps, to eternity; and chilled, faint, and half 
famished as we were, few dreaded more the last pang than the present 
suffering, though none would rashly seek it. The hail now changed 
to thick and blinding snow; the cold winds blew with tenfold violence ; 
the bulwarks were swept away, and we lashed ourselves to the masts, 
awaiting the judgment of God. I could discover people upon the shore 
beholding our disaster, but well knew that no reward could tempt the 
hardiest boatman to defy the flood in its fiercest rage. There, upon 
that groaning plank we must hang till the storm abated, or sink with it 
into the caverns below. Let no man talk of trial or patience or suffer- 
ing till he has trembled on a wreck, without food, exposed to a winter’s 
storm, and having hope only in his Creator ! 

In terrible alternations of desire and dread, time passed on and the 
day was near its close. The first violence of the tempest had some- 
what abated, but every miserable being on board was nearly frozen. 
The beautiful aspect of nature presented a waste of desolation; the ro- 
mantic scenery before us had disappeared beneath the drifted snows; 
immense forests and orchards were burdened and broken by masses of 
ice; and destiny seemed watching for the inevitable moment of our 
destruction. A ghastly and dismal twilight began to gloom the cold 
and moaning waters as they broke over the reef on which we lay, and 
I had resigned myself to another night’s endurance of my fate, when a 
sudden motion of the vessel aroused me to prepare for the worst; and 
I had scarcely lifted my head in expectation of the event when the brig 
parted in the centre, and precipitated all my wretched men into the 
gulf beyond the rocks. A few loose planks floated on the tumultuous 
waters, but not a solitary cry or struggle attended the departure of the 
famished crew; life had been nearly extinguished by the elements when 
they were buried in the billows. ‘There I was left utterly alone—in 
darkness and danger, gnawed by hunger without the power of relieving 
it, and within sight of land which I never hoped to reach. The at- 
tempt to describe the agonies of that night would be worse than vain; 
the agitated and gloomy waves went by; the deep, wild, driving clouds, 
woven of volcanic light and darkness, hung in the heavens; the former 
seemed to knell my dirge, and the latter to my bewildered vision ap- 
peared like one vast windingsheet. But as the hours toiled on, my 
senses began to desert me; wild lights flitted before my eyes; unearth- 
ly voices shrieked within my brain; and I forgot peril and famine— 
the wreck and the reef—the tempest and the hopelessness of my doom 
in utter insensibility. 

Henceforth, 1 knew no more of time and anguish, of daylight or 
darkness, till my eyes opened upon a guarded light, and low voices 
near me arrested my attention; yet there was a mysterious uncertainty 
both in the sight and sound, and some minutes of desolate bewilder- 
ment elapsed before I attempted to examine farther. I pressed my hand 
upon my breast to feel the cords that lashed me to the mast, but found 
none; then I gazed earnestly forward to catch the moan or glimmer of 
the sea, but neither heard nor saw it; finally, with a great effort, I 
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arose upon my arm, leaned over and spoke—I know not what, for my 
voice was hoarse and almost unintelligible to myself. In a moment, 
two persons appeared beside me, and their countenances glowed with 
pleasure. Words that fell like rain-showers upon withering herbs, in- 
formed me that I had been rescued from the wreck at the last hour of 
hope, by the honest seaman in whose ship I was now entering the har- 
bour of Quebec. 

The tremendous storm, through which I had suffered, had given 
place, as is common in northern latitudes, to calm, bright and beau- 
tiful, though yet unsettled weather. The snows were rapidly dissolv- 
ing beneath the influence of a sun, whose cheering warmth visited and 
refreshed my frozen and bruised body; and, though I could not have 
risen from my berth for all the wealth of a galleon, I felt and blessed the 
reviving agencies of nature. Under easy sail, and over the scarcely 
ruffled surface of the St Lawrence, the vessel of my deliverance float- 
ed past the Island of Orleans and was welcomed by merchant and friend 
from Cape Diamond and Point Levi. How could I share in the plea- 
sures of safe arrival? My barque had foundered—my gallant crew had 
all gone to their undreaming bed of rest. Who would arrest my pro- 
gress through a stranger town with the voice of affection, or hail me 
from castle or dwelling? No wife, no child had I, and of parents and 
brother and sister had I been bereaved. But, when my friend’s ship 
swung round beside the dock, and he came down with litter and bear- 
ers to attend me to the Hotel Dieu, I experienced in his kindness and 
fellowship, in my own revived feelings, and the delightful operations 
of the calm elements, a repose, which no convalescent, or wretch res- 
cued from destruction would exchange for the heartless raptures of ava- 
rice or the gory triumphs of ambition. 

The litter bearers moved along the shore and my friend walked by 
my side through the Hope gate, towards the asylum and home of many 
a friendless wanderer.—The magnificent Citadel and ancient Castle of 
St Lewis towered boldly above the crowded haunts of traffic and plea 
sure. Boats of every size and shape leapt over the rivers; and vessels 
from almost every clime were seen receiving or depositing their respec- 
tive cargoes. The rich and fashionable, in sleigh or sledge, as their 
caprices suggested, drove through the suburbs of St John with a dan- 
gerous speed; while the humble seekers of the food of life diligently 
waited till years had filled their coffers—and destroyed their capacity 
of pleasure. It was yet early when we arrived at the gates of the Ho- 
tel Dieu; and its immense extent and ancient gloomy style impressed 
my debilitated senses with a deeper feeling of loneliness than I had ex- 
perienced in all my trials. The cheerful faces of the attendants and 
the benevolent address of the director, however, soon dispersed the 
dark fancies of an invalid; and the promise of my deliverer to visit me 
daily, inspired me with confidence which not a little facilitated my re- 
covery. 

The couch, upon which I was laid, was directly beneath a beautiful 
picture of the mildest of the apostles; and, every glance I cast upon 
that countenance, so radiant with heavenly wisdom and human benevo- 
lence, tranquillized my feverish frame and agitated mind. Then came 
the self-sacrificing priest, with a benignant smile upon his pale face, 
and, I doubt not, aside from all questions of litigated faith, the truest 
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religion in his heart. As he glided along the ward with a step almost 
inaudible, lifted the cross of redemption before the eyes of the faithful, 
or soothed with words of affectionate encouragement the impatience of 
the suffering, I could not but look upon him as a being of mercy, who, 
a victim for others’ good, endured that most lingering martyrdom, self- 
denial, and derived his only pleasure from accomplished duty. His 
ceremonies may be vain; his images may be delusive and destroying 
idols; his stern prelatical faith may have cast beauty into the dungeon 
and genius into the flame; but the cloister priest has likewise dared 
the battle, the pestilence and the fire to console the death-hour of 
the poor and desolate, and administer hope and joy to those whom 
friends had deserted and the world forgotten. ‘T‘hough I had been bred 
in more liberal belief and accustomed to more simple usages of worship, 
I could not behold the young, intelligent and gentle confessor without 
reverence for the character he exalted; nor could I fail to admire his 
courtesy and forbearance when he discovered that I was a heretic. 
The laws of the establishment might have adjured the priests to ab- 
stain from all attempts upon the creed of their patients; but Father 
Carroll did not even look as if he desired to convert me from what he 
undoubtedly believed to be the error of my creed.—** You have endu- 
red much hardship, my friend !’’ said he, ‘ but all danger of the result 
will disappear, I trust, before our careful watching and the blessing of 
Heaven. The sisters of our convent are devoted to the afflicted of every 
nation, clime and religion; they are wedded to Him who suffered the 
life and died the death of a martyr for the present and future good of 
humankind, Erelong you will be attended by one of the Sisters of 
Charity, and I commend you to the keeping of the Merciful! Ora pro 
nobis, Santa Maria!” 

The long dark garments of the priest floated by my couch, and, a 
moment afterwards, I heard his low, soft voice in another part of the 
room, whispering consolation and inspiring confidence. Many suffer- 
ers under the inflictions of various maladies were stretched around me; 
but the deep slumber which hovered over my eyelids was scarcely in- 
terrupted by a groan or sigh. Every sound, however, quickly fell un- 
heard; every object floated dimly before me; I looked upon'the setaphic 
countenance of St. John, and, with its mildness in my heart, sunk into 
infantine repose. 

It was probably midnight when I awoke from the sleep of many 
hours. A large iron lamp, suspended from the ceiling, cast a soft faint 
light over the large apartment, and the stillness, that hung over so many 
beds of pain, was delightful to every individual sufferer. I awoke gra- 
dually, and lay without motion for some moments ; but, thinking I saw 
some dark object near my pallet, I turned to examine it. A female, 
dressed in the dark coarse robes of a nun, at the same instant advanced 
and presented a cup to my lips. As I swallowed the contents, I look- 
ed intently at her, but her face was averted; and merely saying, in a 
very low voice, ‘‘Sleep like thine is a blessing which even blesses the 
watcher,”’ she retired to the place she had previously occupied. I could 
only reply with thanks for so much kindness ; and again silence over- 
spread the chamber. I watched the shadows as they rolled along the 
remote end of the room, and listened to the breathings of my fellow 
lodgers, with a deep feeling of quietness and gratitude. I thought of 
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the long years which had carried me over the world, without adding to 
my happiness, since the death of those honoured parents whom absence 
had prevented me from laying in their last low bed. I thought of a 
brother who had fallen a victim in some strange quarrel, to that fierce 
demon of society, Honour—the coward fear of being thought a coward 
—in the first dawn of his talents and the surest prospect of success. 
I reproached myself that I had not revisited my birthplace on the 
banks of the Mohawk before this ill-fated expedition, to inquire the 
fortunes and enjoy the smiles of Iduella, from whom I had not heard 
for more than two changeful years.. I had ever loved her with fond- 
ness, but the excitements of enterprise, the hurry of business and the 
belief that she was happy, had prevented me from inquiring personally 
whether my frequent letters had found her in the midst of enjoyment. 
My mind grew troubled and anxious, as it flew over past scenes, my 
heart palpitated violently, and a sigh attracted the attention of my 
watcher. Drawing her hood over the high cap which she wore, she 
came gently forward, and said, with evident feeling, “‘ You seem rest- 
less and in pain; shall I call the medical attendant? or will you take 
another opiate ?”” 

‘Neither, neither, my kind nurse! perhaps the anodyne I have al- 
ready taken may have caused my thoughts to trouble me. I shall be- 
come more tranquil now, and learn patience from my benevolent 
watcher.” 

‘“«Patience,” said she, “‘may be but the resignation of despair,—the 
subjection of the soul to dreadful necessity. We are often taught sym- 
pathy and love by- the agony of our own misfortunes; and they who 
have lost all hope of enjoyment and the pleasures of the world, may 
extract a blessing from sacrifice, and a happiness from alleviating the 
unhappiness of others.” 

“You talk,”’ I replied, ‘‘with the mournful earnestness of truth. 
Can one so young, and I doubt not so beautiful, have felt the corro- 
sions of life, and sought in a convent a refuge from calamity ?” 

‘*Silence, especially on subjects of personal concern, is the esta- 
blished rule of our order; and I have already said too much. Sleep— 
I shall watch.” 

The nun turned suddenly away, and hung for a moment over the 
pale insensible beings who slumbered around me. ‘Then she glided 
noiselessly to her appointed seat, and during the remainder of her 
watch, performed the injunctions of the physician without suggesting 
or replying to remarks of any kind. 

The cheerful consolations of the priest, the skilful prescriptions 
of the surgeon, and the tranquillity which pervaded the Hotel Dieu, 
ere the departure of many days, restored me to a degree of my wonted 
strength, and awakened again those schemes of emolument and adven- 
ture which had so long exerted their powerful influence over me. The 
Sister of Charity had appeared but once since our brief conversation ; 
her place had been supplied by a stranger; and to my earnest inquiries 
the answer was that “Sister Angelica had long been ill, and was now 
unable to leave her cell;” but that “the prayers of the Professed Reli- 
gious were now offered up in matins and vespers for her soul.” 

The boundless joy of a convalescent was clouded though not de- 
stroyed by these tidings of one with whom I deeply sympathized; and 
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I began to wander about the gardens of the extensive hospital witlr a 
conscious feeling of returning health which no concern for another could 
dissipate. 

One day, I had walked out with almost renovated strength; and as 
the first snows that preluded winter had almost disappeared, and the 
withered leaves of autumn whistled around me, I resigned myself to 
solitary thought. While my mind was thus occupied, I had uncon- 
sciously opened a gate which stood half a-jar, and entered the adjoin- 
ing gardens of the nunnery. No one was seen in the grounds, and my 
curiosity tempted me to walk under the high windows of the convent. 
Suddenly I heard a low cry above me, and confused voices immediate- 
ly followed. Thinking myself on forbidden ground, I was hastily re- 
tracing my steps, when the same priest, who attended me in the Hotel 
Dieu, came up and said: ‘Though the rules of conventual life impose 
severe restrictions upon’the intercourse of the sexes, yet as a dying nun 
most anxiously desires to see you, I come to accompany you to her 
cell. You are, Sir, Captain S . if I mistake not?” I answered in 
the affirmative. ‘‘'To save, then, any sudden surprise on your part, it 
will be necessary to tell you—and you must prepare both for astonish- 
ment and affliction—that the lady, whose death-hour is near, is your 
only sister.” 

The words of the priest smote upon my heart—my half-quenched af- 
fections burst out again but to sink for ever into desolation—my visiona- 
ry wishes had become certainties, but reality came in agony—and amidst 
astonishment and hope and terror, my consciousness deserted me and 
I fell to the ground. . Bodily weakness and mental suffering protracted 
my restoration, and a half hour elapsed before the confessor would allow 
me to enter the cell of my broken-hearted and dying sister. 

We met—the restored with the departing—the despairing with the 
devoted. Iduella, still retaining faint evidences of her early loveliness, 
was supported in the arms of a sister nun, and too much exhausted by 
the pangs of approaching death to greet me with the same awakened 
feeling which agitated me when I addressed her. She had prepared 
her spirit for the interview, for she had been my watcher ; and eternity, 
with her, had thrown all the concerns and affections of earth into utter 
insignificance. I stood beside her couch, and saw the last struggles of 
flesh with spirit; I would have spoken of the past—the cause of this 
sacrifice—this desertion of all she held dear—but poor Iduella was in- 
capable now of all explanation. I hung over her last moments—I heard 
thejdeparting breath rattle in her throat—I saw the last flush of life flit 
over her countenance—yet still continued to gaze when the voice that 
bade the farewell was still, and the hand that grasped mine with strong 
affection, had relaxed in expiration. ‘Troubled, pale and careworn, her 
features sunk now into the calm repose, which the last sleep only can give ; 
and, while I looked upon her beloved face, and thought of the days of 
our childhood, and all the sorrows she must since have known, I could 
not fail to rejoice, even in the fervour of my affliction, that she had 
passed from all future woes—all coming trials of the feeling heart. 

Shocked and almost stupified by grief, I hung over the unconscious 
corse—the desolate and abandoned altar where a beautiful spirit had 
lately glowed and worshipped—insensible of everything but my own 
utter solitude and sorrow, till the priest gently drew me away, that 
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all might be prepared for the last procession. What passed now for a 
day and a night I cannot remember, for my mind had fallen into tem- 
porary oblivion of every word or deed spoken or done around me. At 
last, the gorgeous rites and ceremonies of the church hastened to their 
fulfilment. I looked around upon the crosses and the tearful faces of 
poor Iduella’s sisters in sorrow and resignation; I heard a strange 
voice uttering words of hope and holiness over the dark and dreamless 
grave, and my soul was comforted, although the whole awful scene 
passed over me like a shadow. Mysterious Destiny had dealt with me 
in darkness ; the last joy of my family had gone and left me but the 
mournful satisfaction of witnessing her departure and her burial. 
Strange, wild and dismal thoughts wandered through my brain for 
many hours after I had re-entered the Hotel Dieu, when the good con- 
fessor appeared and took my hand without uttering a word. ‘This most 
affectionate kindness touched my heart. I looked at him and his mild 
eyes floated in tears. ‘ 

Some moments elapsed, when the priest arose and putting a sealed 
paper into my hand, in a low voice said, “* That is the testament and 
legacy of the gentlest and most unfortunate of women; read it, and let 
her purified spirit enter into her brother’s soul. Be comforted, for she 
is blest.”” I was alone; yetcould not for a time break the seal of mys- 
tery and death. When I had regained composure, I opened the manu- 
script and read as follows :— ; 

‘*When your eyes, my dear brother, rest upon this record of my 
sorrows, the heart, that has been broken, will be still, and the hand of 
the victim, which now trembles over the blotted sheet, will lie cold in 
the sepulchre. O how my bosom panted to address you in the Hotel 
Dieu! how my eyes burned to behold the last of my kindred, and my 
soul bounded to embrace you! But you were then too ill for the agi- 
tating surprise and fearful disclosure which must follow; and, with 
deep self-denial, I deferred the recognition. On the following day I 
was taken ill, and could merely see you for a moment. I returned to 
my cell with the strong conviction that I should never leave it again 
until carried to my last resting-place; for the distressing renewal of 
that hectic fever, which had so long burned in my veins, and which 
nothing but the peace and piety of a cloister could have restrained, 
left me no fear of farther earthly suffering, and no hope of displaying 
my loveto you. I have waited day by day, for your recovery, to com- 
municate past events, of which you have no knowledge; but my .own 
strength fails so rapidly that death may disappoint my cherished hopes, 
if I use not now the few remaining hours left, to disclose to you my 
wrongs and my forgiveness. 

“* When you left us, dearest brother, six years ago, to seek your 
fortunes on the deep, I was a young, gay and unthinking girl in my 
father’s house. Always high-spirited, you disdained to depend upon 
any source but your own enterprise, though our departed parents en- 
treated you to remain and share the property we possessed. I remem- 
ber well, (and the remembrance fills my eyes with tears as I write) as 
we stood together near the great gate of the avenue, that you promised 
to send me some presents fitting a merry maiden, and curiosities pro- 
per for the philosopher I boasted of becoming ere you came back from 
your long voyage. How my heart smote me when you disappeared be- 
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hind the wood, for the giddy thoughtlessness of my nature! Perhaps, 
you would be a victim to the tempest and the foreign foe, and never 
more return; perhaps, I might fall in early youth and never enjoy 
your smile again; and I went to my chamber to weep over my folly. 

“¢ But cheerfulness came with the morning, and hope pictured a my- 
riad bright prospects for one so bold, well-educated and faithful as you 
had been. Our father spoke proudly of his son, while mother wept to 
og him praise, and poor brother Albert said he wished your place was 

is. 

‘* The months flew by and brought cheerful tidings of your success 
and happiness; and many a prayer was rendered up, and many an 
earnest hope indulged, that your path over the treacherous deep might 
' be in sunlight and joy, and before a bland and gentle breeze. ‘Thus 
assured of your welfare, we all turned to our individual enjoyments and 
avocations with grateful hearts that beamed back to heaven the blessings 
they received. Our revered and beloved father went forth with the 
morning sun to the fields of his forefathers. Albert began to study the 
laws of his country, with the untiring devotion of enthusiasm struggling 
to acquire a noble fame; and my mother sat at her patient needlework 
in the little pleasant chamber where I pursued my neglected though 
unforgotten studies. 

‘*You remember that Mr Olcott was our neighbour, that his lands 
joined ours, and that his peculiar habits had tended to estrange the 
families from all intercourse except occasional constrained salutations. 
What, then, was our surprise, one beautiful summer day, to receive a 
most friendly invitation to a splendid party to be given at his mansion 
on the occasion of his eldest son’s arrival after a long residence in the 
west. So little did we know of Olcott’s family concerns that the ab- 
sence and even the existence of his son had almost faded from our 
memories; but our father’s nature was as social and benevolent as it was 
lofty and unobtrusive, and he accepted the offered friendship of Olcott 
with a warmth of feeling characteristic of all his actions, 

‘The assemblage, on the following day, was uncommonly large and 
the mirth that pervaded the glittering crowd, infused itself into our 
hearts. ‘The manners of the host seemed to have changed like a vision, 
for nothing could exceed the studied respect and fascinating courtesy 
with which he greeted our entrance. He presented his son James with 
many emphatic expressions of regret for past estrangement and hope of 
future friendship; then, drawing my father away, he left his son seated 
by my side. ‘To my imagination young Olcott appeared no ordinary 
person; he possessed just that beauty of form and feature—that grace of 
manner, that vivacity of conversation and visible desire to please, which 
charms the maiden heart. Te had travelled much in our own land; and 
I loved better to hear him describe the mysterious mounds of Miami, 
the wild and awful forests of the Mississippi and the rapid changes the 
genius of enterprise had made in the wilderness which was becoming 
an empire, than to listen to all the descriptions he could have given of 
castles or pyramids in foreign realms of oppression, pomp and gloom. 
He had visited large towns, whose names were not yet found on the 
map; had sailed for weeks on rivers, whose fountains had never yet been 
explored ; and met with startling adventures among the tribes of the 
Aborigines who dwelt beyond the Ozark hills. He had mingled with 
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every grade of society from the rich Louisianian to the trapper in the 
wildwood; and he described it all with a fidelity which fascinated my 
excited imagination. ‘The marked attention, too, which he devoted to 
me, awakened my vanity—the miserable vanity of a heart undisciplined 
by experience and unsubdued by religion—and I enjoyed the envy of 
those who should have commiserated my folly. Alas! could we 
look beneath the beautiful ocean wave, what should we behold but 
wrecks? and what better is the hidden heart of man than the rocks on 
which we founder in the darkness of our ignorance? 

‘‘The dispersion of the assembly only heightened and concentrated 
the feelings which had been awakened in my bosom ; and the frequent 
visits young Olcott paid me afterwards dissolved every illusion I might 
have cherished, and unfolded to me the true nature of the sentiments I 
entertained towards him. Avoiding all allusions to the previous rela- 
tions of the families, he came and went like one who had known and 
loved me from childhood, yet ever treated me with the deference due 
to my sex. I did not attempt to conceal the pleasure I found in his so- 
ciety; and, ere two years from your departure had gone by, we were 
betrothed to each other amidst the gratulations of our fathers. ‘The 
thought of that hour of sacrifice will soon perish with the victim ! 

‘‘ My brother Albert had treated James with chilling indifference from 
the first hour of our acquainfance; had shunned the family circle when 
he was there, and coldly saluted him when they met in other places. 
When praise was rendered to his talents and accomplishments, he was 
silent; when my father talked of our union, a bitter smile convulsed his 
lip, and he muttered his name with scorn. His aversion was so evident 
that I anxiously inquired the cause; but he merely replied, ‘ Not yet 
—not yet! you shall not be ignorant when the time arrives.’ He had 
now been absent for some days, and why I could not avoid dreading 
his return I could not explain even to myself. 

‘My father’s face glowed with the light of a noble heart, as he en- 
tered my room, one lovely moonlight evening, and said with impas- 
sioned earnestness; ‘ After all, Iduella, I have been strangely deceived 
for many years in the character of our neighbour Olcott; had we bet- 
ter known each other, many a lonely winter night and lingering sum- 
mer day would have passed the happier. See! though I never express- 
ed the wants which certain failures have brought upon me lately, yet 
he seemed to understand my necessities by urging upon me the loan 
of these thousand dollars. ‘The deed was both considerate and kind— 
was it not?’ 

666 You did not tell me, father, that you was embarrassed, but I share 

deeply in the pleasure such an act of friendship must give you.’ 
_ ‘**Have you no gratification, then, in knowing that the father of your 
intended husband is a generous man? No joy in the prospect that your 
days will be blest by his benevolent qualities as well as his son’s pro- 
tecting love ?” 

‘«<Father, do not question me; perhaps, I shall never be his wife— 
Albert loves him not, and he, whom so good and just a judge passes 
with aversion, may easily conceal dispositions and habits unlikely to 
make me happy in his home.’ 

_ “Why, truly, Iduella, you talk like a capricious and foolish girl. 
Because Albert is jealous of your sisterly affection, and chooses to mut- 
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ter discontent, must you forfeit your faith and forego your happiness? 
For shame, daughter, I thought better of you!’ 

‘“« «Be not angry, father, but where is my brother? He has now been 
absent a week, and did not say whither he was going. Though proud 
and quick to feel, he never thus behaved to me before, whatever excite- 
ment might govern him; at no time has he spoken to James in the 
voice of friendship—at no time has he wished me happy in this most 
trying period of my life; he looked darkly on the mere visitor—he 
turned haughtily away from the lover—how then will he meet the 
husband? All is not well, father.’ 

** «No, all is very ill, when a boy, who cannot rule himself, attempts 
to govern a saucy girl who does not know her own mind for ten min- 
utes ata time. Marriage is the best cure for these idle phantasms. 
You love James, or I could not urge you—and that he admires, respects 
and loves you I cannot doubt. ‘Three days hence you will be a wife, 
and your father is proud of your choice, whatever your-brother may 
think of it.’ 

“The day of my destiny dawned, and before the holy altar I was 
given away to one who promised to love, cherish and protect me; to 
one, whose youth, wealth, manly beauty, wit, grace and acquirements 
might have fascindted prouder damsels. ‘The song, the dance and ban- 
quet followed—the thrilling laugh of the youthful heart and the cour- 
teous compliment of the aged; music and mirth went up on the soft 
breeze of the summer eve, and the highest earthly bliss seemed to per- 
vade the gay assembly. Still my heart was not wholly at rest; a vague 
uneasiness and dissatisfaction at the protracted absence of Albert deni- 
ed me the power to participate sincerely in the pleasures which others 
derived from my happiness. I left the merry crowd in the midst of 
their festivities and stole forth into the garden to regain my composure. 
I had walked to the pavilion, which, standing upon elevated ground, 
overlooked the southern hedge, and commanded an extensive view of 
the high road, when I saw, in the clear moonlight, a horseman, swiftly 
approaching the house. Presently, he restrained the speed of his horse 
and seemed to gaze earnestly upon the lights and listen to the voices 
above him. He turned the angle of the road and paused; then, sud- 
denly dismounting, left his horse to his own will, burst open the gate 
and rushed forward. I had not retired many steps, when the traveller 
called after me, and I met my brother Albert. ‘* What means that mer- 
riment, Iduella? those lights—gay companies—music and revelry— 
what am I to believe?’ said he, with great vehemence. ‘ Has bro- 
ther come home from sea? yes, yes, I see how it is—let me join in the 
rejoicing—he has toiled nobly——but why are you alone? Come, come!’ 

‘«¢ Why are you so agitated, dear brother? that is but a marriage ban- 

uet !’ 
ee Marriage !’ said he fiercely ; ‘ whose marriage ? in heaven’s name, 
answer ! 

«©¢Whose should it be, Albert, but mine; but you have proved a 
truant !’ 

‘‘ He struck his clenched hand against his forehead and gnashed his 
teeth in a paroxysm of agony. ‘Lost—lost!’ said he, in a deep, 
low, dreadful voice; ‘all is over now!’ 

‘©¢ What means this?’ said I. ‘Why do my sanctioned actions suit 
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my brother so very ill? Methinks that your longer absence would 
have been more dispensable than this breaking-in upon festivities which 
you will not share.’ 

“¢ ¢ Sister!’ and he spoke loudly now, ‘I came to tell you—I have 
travelled hard, without rest or food, to tell you— but it is vain to fly 
when the avalanche is over you—it is idle to warn when the deed is 
done. Good God! to think that this could be !—but I will not think 
about itnow. Be happy, Iduella, if you canbe assured I shall do no- 
thing to make you otherwise ; but, if trouble should come upon you— 
if ‘evil from a fountain, now deemed holy, should overwhelm you— 
summon me to your side; and the words I will not utter now for your 
sweet sake—and the deeds I will not do for the honour of our name— 
shall be said and done right speedily.’ 

‘¢ «Brother, brother Albert! in the name of mercy, tell me what you 
mean; to whom or what do you allude? Do not fill my heart with 
doubt and terror.’ 

‘¢¢T have said that the time may come when I can plainly speak and 
act; now I shall rest in silent watching. . To-morrow you will dwell 
in the mansion of Oleott—his bride—but you will sometimes come alone 
to the house of your father, and then we will talk together as in other 
times.’ He turned to leave me. ’ 

**¢Come, Albert,’ said I, attempting to be cheerful, ‘you will not 
scorn to drink a health to your sister’s happiness; I came out to look for 
you, and brighter eyes may now be waiting to welcome you to the feast 
—you will not go!’ 

‘“«* Happiness! feast!—one marriage is enough—ask me not again— 
but remember and be happy !” 

‘“* Amazed and terrified by the violence, bitterness and anguish of my 
brother, I sunk down upon the seat of the pavilion. Wild and con- 
flicting thoughts passed rapidly through my mind ; fears undetermined, 
and therefore terrible, fell upon me like tempest shadows. Wonder 
and dread seized on my trembling soul. But my distress must now 
be hidden from every eye, and my absence could not fail to be .re- 
marked. I, therefore, rose up, and feebly retraced my way to the 
house. My husband had just entered the garden in quest of me, and 
behind him came a merry flock of youths, who, by timely mirth, dis- 
solved the gloom that hung upon my thoughts, and withdrew the pain- 
ful observations of James. Thus I had time to summon up my strength, 
and avoid the necessity of replying to questions which I felt no desire 
to answer. The sight of so much happiness, the deep pleasure I felt 
in the society of my husband, for I fondly loved him, and the sweet 
influences of nature in balmy repose, gradually hushed the agitation of 
my mind; and I began to persuade myself that Albert had become 
half insane from some inexplicable feeling and followed the shadows of 
a _ imagination till he had created them into necromantic forms of 
evil. 

_ “Time tarries not to consummate good or ill; leaving the past, it hur- 
ries on to the future eternity to record the deeds done in the passage of 
years. Midsummer went by and the delightful autumn came ; my days 
had passed most pleasantly in the well-provided home of my husband, 
and the indefinite but dreadful predictions of my brother had been near- 
ly obliterated from my memory.—Though James had been often absent 
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without explanation, and though frequent secret consultations occurred 
between father and son, yet the one treated me with paternal kindness 
and the other with, apparently, the same love which enabled me to 
overlook the want of those attentions I had a right to expect. 

‘** But those derelictions, which, I had wished to believe, must be the 
importunate requirements of business, gradually became more frequent 
and less venial, and for days together I was left alone with the repul- 
sive, withered and gossipping housekeeper. I now sought the only 
consolation left me, and visited almost daily the home of my childhood. 
The habitual affection of my family alleviated the sorrow which brood- 
ed within my,spirit, and inspired me with fortitude not only to resist 
the encroachments of disappointment and grief, but also to conceal the 
existence of every unhappy thought. Albert always received me with 
a look of deep but mournful love, and conversed with delight upon all 
subjects, save that in which both of us were imminently interested. 
When I attempted to ridicule or scrutinize his strange words and de- 
meanor on the night of my marriage, he answered only by a dismal 
smile, or some laconic and mysterious speech; and when he looked 
anxiously in my face and said he hoped I was happy, (though his bright 
eye expressed a very different conclusion,) I replied, heaven knows 
with wilful untruth, that all hope was poor in comparison with reali- 
ty and that J was fully blest in my choice. Thus mutually bent upon 
deception, our interviews became constrained and cold ; the wild flood 
of passion rushed terribly on beneath the glittering ice, and waited only 
for some, even little, event to tearasunder the veil of hypocrisy and ex- 
pose our hearts as they burned and throbbed with anguish. 

‘* The blasted leaves were falling, and the melancholy winds of Oc- 
tober sighed mournfully along the meadows, when, wearied by soli- 
tude and distressed at the changed habits and restless demeanor of 
James, I sought, as usual, the society of my friends during the long 
unaccounted absence of my husband and his father. Ere their depar- 
ture, they had seemed troubled and agitated by some sudden news 
which had not been communicated to me; there was a dreadful signi- 
ficance in their interchanged glances, and doubt, gloom and, I feared, 
remorse lived in their quivering countenances. From my earnest inquiry 
if anything evil had happened, James turned away in silence; and when 
he mounted his horse to depart, scarcely bade me farewell. My thoughts 
grew terrible as they flew over this mysterious conduct, and I could not 
avoid recurring to the dark sayings and expressive actions of my bro- 
ther. I saw him through a window, which opened on the piazza, 
bending over a table and perusing, with fixed attention, letters and pa- 
pers, as I silently approached the house by the garden path: and, will- 
ing to hide my gloom by surprising him in his studies, I stole gently 
into his room, and was just preparing to awaken him from his abstrac- 
tion, when his exasperated mind unburthened itself by apparently un- 
conscious words. ‘ Villain! villain!’ said he—‘ this I suspected—this 
I heard the voice of Rumour utter—but here I see—read—feel and 
know it to be true. Poor Iduella! is she not wretched enough already, 
but this must be added to her sorrows? Yet she must know it—must 
sink beneath the anguish of the certainty that her husband is ——’ 
““¢Is what, Albert?’ said I, springing forward and grasping the 
papers. My brother started to his feet and struggled to regain the let- 
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ters. ‘No, no,’ I cried, ‘I came to talk of happy things—I came to 
surprise you as I had often done when we were careless children—but, 
since there is evil here—and mystery and terror—why, I must know 
it, brother—and, as a wife, share the misfortunes of my husband.’ 

“¢ ‘ Misfortunes, Iduella? there is guilt—deadly, dastard, satanic guilt.’ 

“¢With whom, Albert? O say not with James—in mercy not—he 
has not been kind to me for a little while, and I have wept, for some- 
thing troubles him, but ; 

«*¢ Yes, he may well be troubled now, for the pursuer is at hand. Fool 
as well as villain not to be content with his father’s crime—a sharer of 
his fraud, not a rival in his iniquity! I have said too much, Iduella! 
leave me—you shall know all soon—give me the papers—you shall 
know all, I say !” 

«+ Now, now!’ I cried gaspingly—‘ If there is guilt, agony, mad- 
ness, tell me now! let me not hang in torture—let me not perish in this 
horrid doubt! +Where—where—what is the crime? O that my :love 
must come to this !’ 

‘‘¢Tduella! you demand the knowledge—your mind can bear it, for 
your purity of spirit is deeper and brighter than your deepest love. I, 
would not impair your happiness by saying to you on your marriage 
night what many strongly said to me; but now—with the proofs in my 
hands—I declare to you that the father of James Olcott is the possessor 
of an orphan’s inheritance—the robber of a motherless girl in foreign 
lands—and a long concealed fugitive from that justice which will ere- 
long consume him.’ 

‘***Good God! can this be true? can the father of my husband have 
dealt thus by an unprotected orphan?—but James—he was a childish 
participant—not a doer of the deed; perhaps he knew the cruel fraud, 
but he is not guilty of the wrong.’ 

‘“** No! of that single crime he is innocent. ‘Though the illegitimate 
offspring of passions which terminated in self-inflicted death, and the 
undaunted despoiler of virtue in his youth, yet he is free from the in- 
effaceable infamy of that crime... Old Olcott was the guardian of Maria 
Golding, who is now in New York, and sixteen years ago, he escaped 
from London with all her property, and left her a miserable dependent 
while he was here an opulent impostor.’ 

; —_— tidings are dreadful, Albert, but what of my husband? is he 
guilty ?” 

“**Must I tell you, Iduella? you are not prepared to bear the burden 
of my words; go to your mother, my dear sister, for she knows all 
and will break this evil gently to your ear, alone ; let me support you.’ 

“** No, Albert, no! again I say, I will hear, feel, know, judge all—I 
am a wife as well as daughter and sister—and that which concerns my 
husband, concerns me deeply. James Olcott is my wedded love— 
what would you say ?” 

‘“**What my affection for you—my indignation at your wrongs and 
my exasperated conviction of the disgrace done to our family compel 
me to say. ‘These papers, Iduella—tI will not hold you in suspense, 
and yet it is very hard to speak the truth now—these papers declare and 
prove, beyond all possible doubt, that James Olcott has been what he 
does not seem—that he has acquired gold as a gambler which he has 
squandered as a drunkard—that female affection and confidence have 
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fallen beneath his satanic art—that his only object in wedding you was 
to link the respectability of our family with his own and his father’s 
iniquity, and thereby to gain that impunity from humiliated pity which 
he could not hope from justice.,-——He paused and turned away, his 
whole frame trembling with awful emotion. I kept my eyes fixed upon 
him ; my quivering heart burned like a furnace—my brain throbbed and 
heaved as if an earthquake was rending asunder the foundations of the 
earth—but a horrid consciousness still held dominion over my tortured 
senses, and I quickly said, ‘ You leave something untold—enough has 
been uttered for misery’s sake—let me know all—axt you would al- 
lege, now, at once and for ever!’ 

‘**My poor sister Iduella !’ and he folded me to his heart, ‘ the fatal 
truth must be spoken; James Olcott, at this moment, has a wife—a 
maniac—made so by his unutterable wickedness—in the Lunatic Asy- 
lum at New York! A copy of the record of their marriage lies on that 
table, and a history, too, of the infernal cruelties which drove her mad!’ 

“The door suddenly burst open and my husband entered. He 
strode forward with a haughty look and gesture of defiance till he stood 
face to face with Albert, and then demanded fiercely: ‘Why, Sir, is 
this secret interview held with my wife? and, why, when I am called 
away, is she instigated to leave her home to listen to puritanical con- 
ferences and learn wisdom from a self-sufficient and double-tongued 
lawyer ?” 

‘* ¢ Because, Sir, that lawyer knows you are a villain, and can make 
it apparent that my sister is not your wife—though she may be your 
victim. 

‘“¢* Albert! James! forbear, in the name of heaven!’ I shrieked, and, 
while attempting to rush between them, fell prostrate beneath the con- 
sternation and grief and terror which had wound up my mind to the 
highest degree of endurance. 

“«My mother was bending over me when I awoke from the swoon 
into which I had fallen. No pen or pencil could do justice to the an- 
guish engraven on her face, but neither vow nor sigh escaped her lips, 
and she hushed into silence the first sounds which dwelt upon mine. 
Presently, I heard voices in the next room, deep and hoarse with pas- 
sion ; then a door opened and my father said—* Enough, Mr Olcott, 
proceed as you please, but believe not that even the fear of ruin will 
ever lead me into such dishonour !’’ Quick angry steps retired along 
the hall—then all was still. ‘The shadowy twilight stole over the room 
and the cold winds murmured among the leafless trees. Stunned and 
exhausted by wo and horror, I lay silently waiting some dreadful event; 
my mother went into an outer room for a moment, and I heard loud 
voices around the house. New fears of disaster gave me strength; I 
arose and followed her. 

««¢Can you not wait till to-morrow ?” said my father, below, ‘there 
is illness in the family. I pledge my word, you shall have satisfaction 
then.” i 

“«On one condition, that your daughter returns to her husband,’ said 
a voice. ‘No!’ replied my father, in a voice like a thunder-peal, 
‘no, do your deed.’ The hoary and noble man came up; the con- 
stables with a crowd of the baser sort followed quickly ; and a few words 
informed us that we were houseless. Mr Olcott had attempted to ob- 
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tain possession of the papers in the hands of Albert at the price of the 
thousand dollars my father owed him; and, failing in that, and in his 
subsequent desire that I should return to the house and thus restore his 
credit with the world, he had instantly seized upon the mansion and 
estate of my father.—The God, who has consoled me in bereavement 
and loneliness and given me strength to praise him even for the bitter 
trials I have endured, alone can tell what were my sufferings during that 
awful night which revealed to me the guilt of my husband and the 
homeless poverty of my parents! ; 

“We took refuge in the neighbouring village ; and a miserable morn- 
ing dawned on a sleepless night. We all sat together in the silence of 
inconsolable affliction; disgrace and misery and penury were our por- 
tion now; the parent did not dare to throw delusive lights over the 
utter wretchedness and abandonment of the child, nor the daughter to 
speak of the dishonour and destitution of the beloved authors of her 
being. Both mind and body were exhausted by privation and suffer- 
ance, and nothing but some very great trial could have aroused us from 
the terrific torpor of grief. ‘This we were soon doomed to experience. 
An almost universal rush of the inhabitants drew us to the window ; 
and we beheld a crowd, headed by the coroner of the village, approach- 
ing the inn, whither we had fled. A few minutes elapsed in convulsive 
suspense, and then the pale corse of my brother Albert was borne into 
the house in the arms of strangers !—He had died in a vain attempt to 
avenge the wrongs of his sister—he had fallen in a duel with her 
wretched husband ! 

‘* Nights came unwished and unfelt; days went by unperceived in 
the darkness of my mind. My brother was buried when I awoke to 
consciousness, and the Olcotts, father and son, had fled beyond the 
power of pursuit. James carried with him the papers which he had 
obtained by murder, and his guilty parent left with a low attorney his 
revengeful execution on my father’s only estate. I have never heard 
of either since ; but God is just, and there is another world! 

‘Our father dnd mother, after these sad events, my dear brother, 
sunk quietly into their last refuge-—-the grave. I had breathed wo and 
embraced tribulation for many months, and could look upon their cold 
collapsed features with a calm sorrow. They had lived in peace, 
honour, love and fidelity ; they had fulfilled their faithful mission here 
and gone to their reward. No doubt could darken, no trouble torment 
them more; for thirty years they had slept side by side, and now they 
were laid together in their rest. 

“No purpose in the world’s life—no object of love except you, sail- 
ing upon the wide deep, who had not written since your departure up- 
on a distant voyage, now remained for me. Humiliation and sorrow 
had taught me piety; and where could I seek a happier asylum than 
the convent of the Hotel Dieu? There I could alleviate my own woes 
by administering relief to the maladies of others, and find, in my vigils, 
abundant leisure to implore the same forgiveness for my errors, which 
I have long since extended to those of my unhappy because guilty 
husband. 

‘* For more than two years I have been an inmate of this convent ; 
here my hours are coming to a close, and I rejoice in death to think 
that you will read the story of my sorrows and weep over the foreign 
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grave of your ill-fated sister. Farewell, dear—dear brother! till we 
meet where no evil can molest our everlasting bliss \’’ 

I arose, went forth and fell upon my sister’s grave; the stars gleam- 
ed in the glorious firmament like her virtues upon earth, and the melan- 
choly winds hymned the requiem of the beautiful and the blest. 





THE FINE ARTS. 
On the State of Music in America.* 


THose who agree with us in thinking that Music has a beneficial 
effect on some of the most important relations of life, will not consider 
this article misplaced. That it adds solemnity to the service of the 
church, has a tendency to soften the feelings, and excite the mind to 
religious fervour, is, we believe, generally admitted. That a profi- 
ciency in the art is a most agreeable accomplishment, a source of harm- 
less amusement, in society making the amateur a welcome and sought- 
for guest, and also affording a solace and comfort to the invalid in the 
solitude of confinement will not be disputed. When we add that the 
cultivation of Music is usually accompanied by refinement of manners, 
we consider that we have made out a suffictent claim to the attention of 
our readers. In the commencement, we must beg leave to lay down a 
. Tule, on which we have ever proceeded in the trifling essays and cri- 
i which we have hitherto had the honour of presenting to the 
public. 

As the literature of America is founded on that of England, so must 
her school of music be. As Milton, Shakspeare, Dryden, Pope, in 
short, every poet from old Chaucer, down to Scott and Byron, form a 
part of American literature, so the compositions of every musician of 
eminence since the reign of Henry the Eighth, including Purcell, 
Locke, and Handel, belong to the American school of music. In Eng- 
land, the Cathedrals are the chief and most valuable seminaries for 
musicians. ‘The Protestant ascendancy had the effect of causing a 
close attention to be paid by the rulers of the realm, and the fathers 
of the church to the music appropriated to diviné service, which they 
divested of much of the pomp, glitter and frivolity of that used by the 
church of Rome, retaining, however, its solemnity and severity of com- 
position, and adding thereby to its grandeur. The composers of church 
music, of the early day, not only have left the most valuable and im- 
perishable proofs of their skill, but they likewise benefited the society 
of the time in which they lived, and have handed down to the present 
age aseries of secular concerted pieces, called glees and madrigals, 
which are not exceeded in beauty of composition and counterpoint, by 
the productions of any nation either of the present or past ages. In 





* We are highly gratified to be able to lay this excellent article, by a cele- 
brated amateur composer, before our readers. It is manly, sensible and just. 
But we fear that fashion will long be paramount to reason, and affectation to ge- 
nuine sensibility. Many, who are incapable of understanding the beauties of their 
native tongue, aspire to appreciate the extremely artificial music of a foreign and 
most difficult, because compounded and dialectic language. Vanity is gratified 
by this hypocrisy in knowledge; and that passion is too mighty for reason to 
resist alk. N. A. Mag. 
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regarding the state of music in America, we regret, that where the 
music of the church and the lyrical drama are to a certain extent en- 
couraged, this noble branch of the art is almost utterly neglected. We 
know of but one society in America worthy of notice for the encour- 
agement of glees, and that is of a private nature and too limited to be 
of general utility ; we, however, think it but just to state, that it exists 
in Boston. The attention bestowed on sacred music is much more 
general ; several very powerful societies are to be met with in Phila- 
delphia, Boston, and New York, which bid fair to be of infinite service 
to this branch of the Art. Complete oratorios have been already per- 
formed, and the works of Handel and Haydn consequently have be- 
come familiar to the people. We have heard the performance of these 
various societies, and although the youngest is that of New York, yet 
she has very far outstripped her competitors in the praiseworthy con- 
tention for superiority. After these societies, the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church may be mentioned as affording an opportunity of hearing 
certain compositions of the Church of England fairly performed; but 
we regret that some particular opinions prevent the whole of the cha- 
thedral service from being sung. The ‘Te Deum is sometimes given 
with the chant, and an occasional anthem on particular days, but the 
Kyrie Eleeson, or responses to the commandments, with the “ Mag- 
nificat” and “ Nunc dimiftis,” we have never heard. The innume- 
rable beauties, which are to be met with in these compositions, are con- 
sequently unknown, except to afew. Were we to name the best choir 
in the United States we should decidedly point out that of Grace Church 

in the city of New York. The lyrical drama next comes under our 
notice—and in this point England has never fairly competed with 

foreign nations. Fine compositions, it is true, have emanated from her 

children—but in no rapid succession: for instance, what can be more 

beautiful than the ancient music of Macbeth by Locke, what more splen- 
did than Arthur and Emmeline, and the Indian Queen by old Purcell ? 
How then are we to account for the hiatus of so many years? For since 
those musicians flourished, we can lay our hands upon nothing drama- 
tic, worthy of notice, previous to the Opera of Artaxerxes, and the 
Mask of Comus by Dr Arne. From the time of Dr Arne, again, we are 

thrown into utter silence, scarcely a dramatic crotchet of any peculiar 
value breaks upon our ear until the time of Bishop. To Bishop, 
indeed, we owe much, not for originality, nor for striking attributes as 

a composer, although an able man, but for first teaching the British dra-- 
matic public the value of Mozart, Boildieu and Rossini. He first gave 

them to know those masters, although in some instances his versions 
were not very complete ; however, in the preface to one of them, he 

alludes to the difficulty he has met with in making up such a work as 

would suit the taste of all descriptions of persons, and certainly he has 

in one instance, by the help of Beaumarchais, and in another, by the 

aid of Mr Pocock, given three of the best Operas of those great mas- 

ters to the world, and contrived to make them favourites. Since that 

period, other adaptors and translators have sprung up, and at the mo- 
ment when America, increasing in wealth and in the arts consequent 

to a state of prosperity, has commenced to pay attention to her lyrical 

drama, she finds herself in possession of a numerous repertory of 
operas, not only by British composers, but translations from the best of 
the Italian, French, and German schools. 
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Having arrived at this point, let us next inquire into the value of the 
talent, which managers have at their disposition at the present moment 
in this country to enable the sterling and elaborate operas of the day to 
be heard to advantage. We are at the present moment swarming with 
German, French, English and Italian musicians, perfectly capable to form 
efficient bands in the principal cities. More vocalists of the first grade 
are in this country at the present moment, than can be recollected by 
the oldest musician. We enumerate the following in proof of our asser- 
tion: Mesdames Feron, Austin, Hughes and Knight—Messieurs Sin- 
clair, Horn and Jones. We may add to these, the talents of Miss 
Clara Fisher, who, as an aid in opera, has been much overlooked by 
managers ; with, also, the talents of Mesdames Sharpe and Rowbotham, 
and Messieurs Thorne, Comer, Howard and Walton. The means, 
then, are ample for sustaining national opera. Here we pause, because 
we cannot satisfactorily assure ourselves, that adequate encouragement 
would be given to managers, to enable them to meet the expenses 
attendant upon an engagement of sufficient strength to render opera 
complete. Fashion points to Italian opera in preference to that of 
the language of the country. What boots it that the Italian language is 
not understood by more than one out of five hundred of an audience? 
What signifies it that the beauty of a musical performance is thought to 
consist of a union of sense and sound? Nothing! Curiosity and a pre- 
disposition to admire that which we do not understand, and also to be- 
lieve in Italian excellence, are sufficient to throng the performance of 
foreigners, let their merits be what they may, to the desertion of certain 
excellence in plain comprehensible English. ‘These matters have been 
marvelled at by older and better men than ourselves. Addison, upon 
the introduction of Italian opera in England, thought it highly ridicu- 
lous that persons could be gravely found to sit as auditors of a 
performance, the subject of which they could only guess—and Byron, 
somewhere, has these lines: 

‘* Hence the pert shopkeeper whose throbbing ear 
Aches with orchestras which he pays to hear; 
Whom shame, not sympathy, forbids to snore, 

His anguish doubled by his own encore— 

Scarce wrestles through the night, nor tastes of ease 


’ Till the dropp’d curtain Sion a glad release, 
Why this and more he suffers can ye guess? 
Because it costs him dear, and makes him dress.” 

Far be it from us to decry Italian opera; we trust that the value of 
their school of music is well known to us, and we would use their mu- 
sical works in such a way, that they might be generally beneficial by 
being understood. In this, the example of the French is worthy of imita- 
tion; they have translations of all the best operas of Italy, and although an 
Italian opera exists and flourishes in Paris, yet they prefer that which 
they understand, and support it much more extensively. When the 
musical drama of this country is so encouraged that a permanent opera- 
.tic corps with a full chorus can be maintained by managers in the prin- 
cipal cities of the Union, then, and not until then, would we wish to 
see encouragement given to foreign opera, and not until then do we be- 
lieve that it can permanently succeed ; for in the one instance, its sup- 
port must be derived from an affectation of musical knowledge, the per- 
manency of which is doubtful; in the other, an actual existence of mu- 
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sical taste being proved, by the cultivation of the native soil, the foreign 
exotic would have much more chance of permanently taking root. 





TABLE TALK. 


Obituary.—Robert C. Sands, formerly editor of the Analectic and 
Atlantic Magazines, associate author of the poem Yamoyden and, dur- 
ing the latter years of his life, confederate conductor of the New-York 
Commercial Advertiser, died at Hoboken, of paralysis, on Sunday 
evening, 16th Dec. 1832, at the age of thirtyfour. ‘The general voice of 
eulogy has been heard—the tribute of friendship has been rendered. 
We arraign not the truth and merits of either; but we record not the pre- 
mature departure of the scholar and poet with the same feelings which 
have actuated his associates, admirers and friends. In mortal life Mr 
Sands was not our friend, but we bear witness to his genius, his eru- 
dition and his accomplishments. He was not our friend, but we la- 
ment his loss, respect his works, and sympathize with the bereaved. 
All now is forgiven and forgotten ; he has passed beyond the frailties, 
seductions and animosities of human life, and ascended, we hope, to 
the enjoyment of purified intellect in a happier and more glorious 
world. He is subject no more, in common with all, to the malignant 
influences of the designing, but all is now revealed to his unfettered, 
his unbounded capacities. May fame attend his memory and peace 
hover over his repose ! 

We copy a brief notice of his death from a New York journal. 

‘**Mr Sands was entirely devoted to the pursuit of letters; and living much in 
retirement, he seemed to cultivate them solely for his own satisfaction, and re- 
gardless of the reputation the display of his talents might secure whenever he 
chose to put forth their full powers. He was engaged in literary occupation 
the moment that he was so fatally seized; and his last indisposition—his death— 
is immediately attributed to a too zealous devotion to the labours of composition 
late on the night preceding that on which he died. The excitement of writing, with 
the continuous application of many hours, caused a determination of blood to 
the head that carried him off with no warning of what was to happen. His 
senses left him while the pen trembled in his fingers; and, being raised from the 
chair into which he had sunk, he expired without uttering a word, shortly after 
being removed to his chamber. His talents, and high cultivation, his wit and 
humour, his warmth and ingenuousness of character, will make the bereavement 
irreparable to those who were favoured with his intimacy; while society at large 
will miss one whose active intellectual powers were ever exercised on the side 
of virtue and truth.” 

THE subsequent description of the formerly magnificent city of Delhi 
is given by Captain Skinner, in his Excursions in India. The literary 
world is deeply indebted to the accomplished and indefatigable officers 
of the East India Company, monopolizing and, therefore, unjust as it is. 

Delhi.—* This city presents but a sad skeleton of what it once was. 
I approached the city from the east bank of the Jumna, and in crossing 
that river had a magnificent view of mosques and minarets glittering in 
the sun, and tombs embosomed in trees, not unfrequently overrun with 
ivy, and presenting most picturesque appearances in a state of decay. 
The domes of the mosques and many of the tombs are covered with 
gilded metal, and shine most brilliantly. I found my tent pitched im- 
mediately under the castle walls, and opposite to the Chanderychoke, 
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or principal street. I was in the centre of bustle, but smothered by 
dust and tortured by flies. This street is more than a mile in length, 
and very broad; it is divided by what was once an aqueduct, running 
through its centre. ‘The houses are two and, sometimes, three stories 
high, and well whitewashed. They have occasionally balconies in 
front of them, in which the men sit, loosely arrayed in white muslin, 
smoking their hookahs; and women who have forfeited all pretensions 
to modesty, are sometimes seen, unveiled, similarly occupied. The 
din of so populous a place is very great, for every house seems as well 
furnished as a hive of bees. The population is nearly 200,000 souls, 
in an area of seven miles in circumference, which is the extent of the 
wall of modern Delhi. The greatest peculiarity of an eastern town is, 
that everything is done in public ; the people talk as loudly as they can, 
and sometimes when engaged in unimportant matters, seem to be scold- 
ing each other in the most outrageous manner. The neighing of horses, 
the lowing of cattle, the creaking of cartwheels, and the clinking of pew- 
terers’ hammers—for all occupations are carried on in a little open 
space in front of each shop—are beyond all endurance. ‘The trumpet- 
ing noises of the elephants, with the groaning of the camels, varied 
occasionally by the roaring of a leopard or cheator, (which animals are 
Jed about the streets, hooded, to sell, for the purpose of hunting,) with 
the unceasing beat of the tom-tom, the shrill pipe, and the cracked sound 
of the viol, accompanied by the worse voices of the singers, are enough 
to drive a moderately nervous person to desperation. ‘The houses are 
generally irregular in their construction, and not unfrequently curiously 
decorated. Different coloured curtains hang before the doors, variegated | 
screens serve as blinds to the windows ; and the custom of hanging cloths, 
particularly scarfs, of every hue, on the tops of the houses to dry, make 
them look like a ship on a gala day, with all its colours flying. The 
clouds of dust, and the insects that surround the cooks’ shops, are the 
most intolerable plague of all. The rancid smell of the nasty looking 
mixtures that are constantly in course of manufacture, with the general 
stench of the town, is a sign that it is seldom indeed that a ‘* musk cara- 
van from Koten”’ passes through it. Riding through the town requires 
much management and some skill. It is necessary to shout, push and 
kick the whole way, to warn the multitude to get out of the road. Oc- 
casionally you have to squeeze past a string of loaded camels, or start 
away from a train of elephants ; and if your horse be frightened at the 
last animals, which is frequently the case, it needs some ingenuity to 
avoid being plunged into the cauldrons which simmer on each side of 
the way, in front of the cooks’ shops. The fear is mutual very often, 
and the elephants in attempting to escape from the approach of a horse- 
_ may well be supposed to throw the whole street into a fine con- 
usion. 





TheMagdalens of New Yorke 
Do we live in.a land of glorious liberty—of knowledge, plenty, and 
prosperity—of lofty patriotism and unrivalled power—do we live in 
Christendom that such a picture as this of shame and sin—of squalid 
misery, loathsome abandonment and demoniac guilt can be unfolded to 
our shuddering contemplation? Can we wonder that the giant wings 
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of the plague have scattered desolation and death over a mighty atid 
affluent city, which permits such unutterable vice to riot in its very 
heart? Where are the philanthropists, who send thousands of dollars, 
year by year, to Christianize the heathen, among whom such suffer- 
ings and abominations never existed? Where is the benevolence—the 
pure and exalted intrepidity of virtue, that hastens, like the Saviour of 
all, to rescue one sinner from perdition? We dwell, alas!,in an age 
of much profession but of little efficient enterprise. We commend the 
motives that actuate the contributors to the funds which support judi- 
cious missions among idolaters; we hope and believe that sincere 
goodness influences the minds of those who would rescue the Brahmin 
from the horrors of his Juggernaut adoration, and the Indian from his 
wild system of faith. But is not this domestic suffering——this home- 
born evil and home-bred crime paramount, in its imploring necessity 
of solace and amendment, to every other summons from every other 
land? Wo to our consciousness of freedom, education and intellect-—— 
wo to our peace, independence and religion—if we allow devoted, 
though powerless philanthropists, like the author of this article, the 
Rev. Mr MacDowell, to find occasion thus to contrast the benefactions 
rendered to faraway paynims, who know no want, with the worse than 
stoical apathy exhibited towards our own bewailing and desperate out- 
casts! New York, the emporium of American commerce, is, at once, 
the high court of fashion and the reservoir of crime. Here pomp and 
enury, derision and despair, beggary and profusion walk side by side. 
he burglar jostles the judge, the courtesan, in her prodigality, flaunts 
past the maiden in her innocence ; peculation is often designated by an 
added letter, and, as speculation, prospers; society becomes a chaos 
of antagonizing elements, and the struggle for preeminence in wealth 
too often absorbs every stirring thought of benevolence. No better 
illustration of this can be given than the contempt and obloquy with 
which the Magdalen Report, last year, was received in that ill-fated 
city. The projectors of that benevolent foundation, the Magdalen 
Asylum, were treated with the profoundest scorn; and they and their 
designs held worthy of no comment but the idlest ridicule. Yet -they 
were actuated, we cannot doubt, by the most estimable motives ; and, we 
trust, that such an exposition as that given below, will not be lost upon 
a community, every individual of which should repent of his sins, and 
forsake them too, ere he pours out his indignation and disgust on the 
most pitiable because most corrupt of all earth’s creatures. If society 
would be freed from the spoliations of midnight depredators and the 
licentiousness of night-walkers, let it change—radically change the 
whole system of punishment. Why are offenders incarcerated, at all, 
if from the associations of their imprisonment they imbibe deeper de- 
pravity, readier stratagems and surpassing audatity? Well may Mr 
MacDowell assert that the present system verifies not its title; no re- 
entance enters the noxious dens of the penitentiary——no care or hope 
or mercy touches the seared and drunken hearts of its occupants. 
Shame ushers them into their filthy haunts, infamy is their only coun- 
sellor, despair their only friend; and, when they come forth again to 
prey on the wide unpitying city, their profanities are as unmeasured as 
their larcenies are audacious. What, then, may be done? Separate 
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the young: convict, whom novel temptation led into crime, from the 
callous bawd, the loathsome procurer ; let the voice of admonition and 
kindness—the celestial voice of a high and hallowed Humanity be 
heard in the dismal receptacles of sin and uncleanness, and some hope 
may be indulged that the wanderer may return—the offender may re- 
pent. -In one word, let the example of our Saviour teach the philan- 
thropist his duty; Omniscience could not err when it selected the Pos- 
sessed of seven devils as an instance of His godlike renovation and 
forgiveness. 

‘*Some of these women, yet in the prime of life, have eighteen times 
entered the prison, and served out sixty days at each commitment. 
And several of them have spent several years in the penitentiary, not 
having any other place to which togo. Now you may picture to your 
mind their situation in prison. Confined, twentyfive, fifty or seventy 
in one room, at night, without fire, or light, except that which shines 
from heaven through grated windows, and often without bed or pillow 
or bundle of straw or heap of shavings or leaves or moss, with an al- 
lowance of one short narrow blanket filled with vermin for a covering, 
they lie down like the swine, side jammed to side and limb matted to 
limb, to sleep on the naked, cold, dirty floor. In the morning at day- 
light they are called into a long workshop to pick oakum. ‘There a 
man often walks the floor with a cowhide or cane to preserve peace. 
No friends can call on them. ‘The law provides no matrons to win 
their affections, gain their confidence, command their respect, enforce 
their obedience, train them to habits of industry, economy, cleanliness, 
neatness, propriety in conduct, and chasteness in conversation and de- 
portment. ‘There no intelligent, pious, humane matron daily instils 
into their minds the pure principles of our holy religion, or dispels 
their despair, soothes their sorrows, binds up their wounded spirit, re- 
vives their hopes, restores their love of character, and strengthens their 
resolutions to return to virtuous living. But there they daily and 
nightly associate with the old hardened offender. Intelligent in well 
concerted plans of wickedness, she. is ever busy in communicating. 
There too, at night, is loud laughter, ridicule, and solemn mockery of 
all that is good and lovely. Add to this the licentious songs, ribaldry, 
blasphemy, bitterness, reproach and fightings of the inmates of the 
night rooms; and is it wonderful that these things shouid expel from 
their minds every serious reforming thought and dislodge any imagined 
purpose they have had to live virtuously after the term of their impri- 
sonment had expired? Ah! their minds are educated in the science of 
crime, and hardened in iniquity—their moral feelings are sunk to the 
lowest abyss of moral depravity; while their bones are filled with pain 
and their joints are stiffened by lying on the naked floor. 

‘‘The female penitentiary at Bellevue is a college of vice and crime. 
Indeed it is impossible to secure a worse school of criminality than it 
is. It is a nuisance—a sink of iniquity, corrupting at the wholesale 
the public morals. It has never reformed an individual convict. In 
vain do you search its records for an instance in which it has attained 
the intention of the law. And under its present regulations, in the na- 
ture of things, it never can secure the end of its institution——the re- 
formation of the convicts, the thing signified by its name—the end for 
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which it was erected and is supported by public funds. Hence it is 
evident that the reformation of the women cannot be effected in the 
penitentiary. Indeed its keepers do not expect to see one solitary con- 
vict reformed in it. And it is a common belief among them, when a 
girl has once entered it, that she will soon enter it again.” 





Excerpts from Brown’s Religio Medici. 


‘¢ A dialogue of two infants in the womb, concerning the state of this 
world, might handsomely illustrate our ignorance of the next.” 

‘Were the happiness of the next world as closely apprehended as 
the felicities of this, it were a martyrdom to live.” 

«« Erostratus lives that burnt the temple of Diana: he is almost lost 
that built it. Time hath spared the epitaph of Adrian’s horse, con- 
founded that of himself. In vain we compute our felicities by the ad- 
vantage of our good names, since bau have equal elevations ; and Ther- 
sites is like to live as long as Agamemnon.” 

‘Mummy has become merchandise, Mizraim cures wounds. and 
‘Pharaoh is sold for balsams. Nimrod is lost in Orion, and Osiris in 
the Dogstar. They go the fairest way to heaven that would serve 
God without a hell. Other mercenaries, that crouch unto Him in fear 
of hell, though they deem themselves the servants, are indeed but the 
slaves of the Almighty.” : 

“The Turks tell their people of a heaven where there is sensible 
pleasure, but of a hell where they shall suffer they don’t know what. 
The Christians quite invert this order; they tell us of a hell where we 
shall feel sensible pain, but of a heaven where we shall enjoy we can’t 
tell what.’’ More of mercy and less of vengeance from our teachers 
would be commendable. Men are more easily persuaded to do well, 
than affrighted from doing ill. 

‘** They pretend not to abide the cross because it is superstitious ; for 
my part I will believe them when I shall see them throw their money 
out of their pockets and not till then.” ° 

‘“«Fancy scans most preciously when conscience drives it. One that 
owed much money and had many creditors, as he walked down street 
in the evening, a tenter hook catched his cloak, ‘ At whose suit?’ said 
he, conceiving some bailiff had arrested him.” 

“Wanton jests make fools laugh and wise men frown. Let us not 
be naked savages in our talk. Such rotten speeches are worst in 
withered age, when men run after that fire in their words which flieth 
from them in the deed.” Who, that mingles in the diversions of a 
large city, can fail to apply this to men whose white hairs blossom 
over cheeks that never blush in shame? 

“°Tis cruelty to beat a cripple with his own crutches.” We, 
therefore, permit the Yellow Dwarf to hobble on unmolested even by 
contempt. 

“The drop of one word may show more than the stream of a whole 
oration.” Let that word be sedf-interest, and some of our demagogues 
may spare professions. 

“‘ Virtues confessed by their foes and vices acknowledged by their 
friends are commonly true.”’ 
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American Manners by C. J. Ingersoll, Esqe 


** Courts are not the exclusive ro ts of manners, nor privileged orders 
the only masters of ceremonies. The birth and education of Louis XVI. should 


‘have rendered him a well bred man: yet his maladdress and extreme awkward- 


ness contributed to the revolution, which. brought him to the guillotine. On the 
other hand, Washington’s personal dignity and noble manners were not without 
their effect in bringing the American revolution to a happy issue, and establish- 
ing the constitution of these United States. When the present king of the 
French with his royal brothers, together with many other of the elite of the 
principalities and nobility of various parts of Europe were in this country, did 
their presence indicate their rank or radiate accomplished manners? Without 
the least ‘disposition to deny their good behaviour, still we know that elegance 
was not individuated in them exclusively or pre-eminently. Without vanity or 
sarcasm, (which is disclaimed, ) it may be said of most of those foreigners, who, 
after enjoying American hospitality, have too many of them added their several 
chapters to the volume of ungenerous disparagement which has been published 
in repeated editions, including their public agents, representing the courts of 
Europe, that few of them have failed to be improved in their manners by a resi- 
dence in this country. 

**If good manners flourish only in the shade of princely patronage, where 
did Cornelia learn her grace, or Lucullus his accomplishments? If the Corin- 
thian column supports none but royal mansions, who erected the pedestal on , 
which Pericles stood confessed, or burnished the mirror by which Aspasia deck- 
ed her charms? Modern elegance has never surpassed these Greek and Roman 
models of republican antiquity. The fine arts and finished manners of modern 
Europe were carried to their utmost perfection in the Italian republics, by the 
merchants, brokers, artists, and men of letters, who displayed them to a degree 
which royal and imperial France in all her glory has never been able to excel; 
and Great Britain with her immense wealth, and titles which are contemptible 
without wealth, is far behind. The illustrious American Congress who declared 
independence, farmers, lawyers, doctors and tradesmen, with a merchant of 
elegant manners for their presiding officer, were emphatically an assembly of 
wellbred though untitled gentlemen, when they unanimously appointed another 
gentleman, Washington, a land surveyor, commander-in-chief of the American 
armies.” 





CHETSNUT STREET THEATRE. 


Mr Kemble,—an educated, wellbred gentleman, whose merits as an inter- 
esting and gentlemanly, though not a great actor, have been well understood 
and appreciated by an intelligent community—and Miss F, A. Kemble, a gifted, 
deeply instructed and accomplished lady, have concluded a second most success- 
ful engagement at this house. The Faulconbridge and Mercutio of the former, 
and the Julia and Bianca of the latter, probably, the criteria of their histrionic 
abilities, are, certainly, performed with masterly effect. Miss Kemble possesses 
a voice of great compass and peculiarly felicitous intonation, her gestures, even, 
have a language, and her eye gleams or melts like the rainbow and the light- 
ning. The voice of her father—though not his person or his spirit—is failing, 
and his glances are by no means electric. Yet he displays both physical and 
mental energy, and his ease and self-possession on the stage and his fine elocu- 
tion well entitle him to the admiration he excites. In the intense and thrillin 

ower of the scene, Miss Kemble is almost unequalled; she is, not incorporat 
but spiritualized by her character, and, therefcre, is often personally fo en 
in the intensity of her representations. We cannot say the same of her father; 
he embodies the fiction of the drama and enunciates the language with skill and 
effect; but we do not lose sight of the late Manager of Covent Garden, 

We are gratified that Mr Kemble and his daughter have been received in this 
country by such audiences as have witnessed their personations. We are pleased 
that the fallen fortunes of a highly intellectual family will be retrieved by their 
engagements in this Republic. But we hope they will not forget all this when 
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they reach the Dover Cliffs; that they will not be ashamed to say in London that 
the American people are not aii mere monkeys chattering in a wilderness, or 
the creole progeny of European vagabonds. 

With the dramas chosen for representation, during their engagements, the 
public have been generally gratified; but the Inconstant and the first act of King 
John contain allusions and passages no modest woman should pronounce, and 
no audience like that of Philadelphia should endure. Indeed, we think they 
would not have endured it but for the personations of celebrated foreign actors. 
Yet actual immodesty is reprehensible, wherever and by whosoever exhibited; 
and many a my present at the representation of Farquhar’s play, would have 
deemed ‘herself deeply insulted if, in her drawing-room, she had heard such 
language as was addressed to her ear from the boards of the theatre, Excuses 
for this violation of decency may be invented—but none should be admitted. 
The examination scene of Bizarre (Miss Kemble) with Duretete (Wood) won 
the loud ‘acclamations of pit and gallery—that is, it caused or should have caused 
every modest woman in the house to blush and sink her head. We pitied Miss 
Kemble while she affected to think it nought—we know she felt it otherwise. 

We very highly estimate the powers of this family; but are not among the 
number of those who would worship them. We do not believe that the heavens 
were clothed in sackcloth because Miss Kemble played Mrs Haller—and that 
torrents of rain deluged the earth because her pocket handkerchief was sup- 
posed to be wet with tears. Nor do we believe that Mr Kemble is the only 
gentleman extant in the western hemisphere; nor the only actor, either, worthy 
of attention, respect and applause, 

That Mr C. Kemble failed to effect an engagement at the Boston Tremont 
theatre is, probably, a cause of sincere regret among the highly educated and 
intellectual people of New England. The failure of the negociation is 
attributable, we doubt not, to Mr Barrett’s conviction of his inability to admit 
the claims of Mr Kemble. In this, beyond all question, he had a right to 
decide for himself, and advisedly, too, as it regarded the profit Mr Kemble’s 
attraction was likely to produce. Some journalists, however, impetuous in a 
foreign cause, and intoxicated by some good-natured foreign salutations, have 
dishonoured themselves by reproaching an honourable and honest man, as Mr 
Barrett is, with “nutmeg gains,” “parleyings,” “ grumblings” and other vulgar 
terms, while the London performer is called emphatically “an upright gentle. 
man?’—as if the Boston Manager was not. This is not only unjust but pitiful; 
and it forcibly illustrates that miserable system of personal favouritism and men- 
tal vassalage, against which it should be the avowed purpase of every indepen- 
dent American to protest. 

The people of the Massachusetts metropolis doubtless have their faults, but the 
discouragement of literature and the fine arts is not among them. The intellect 
and education of that truly republican land are not excelled, if equalled, on the 
globe; and we regret that Mr Kemble and his daughter will not visit a portion of 
our country so remarkable for good-breeding, moral culture, strength and refine- 
ment of.mind, and actual republican independence. They would find no adula- 
tors or sycophants there—but a proud, high-thoughted people who would listen, 
treasure up, and judge their performances without flattery or astonishment. 

We cannot avoid complimenting little Miss Turner on her performance of 
Prince Arthur. It was excellently conceived and executed. The almost infant 
sister of Miss Riddle, at the other house, often wins the applause she merits by 
her admirable impersonation of such characters; and less attention than these 
children deserve is rendered to their really wonderful achievements. ; 





ARCH STREET (NATIONAL) THEATRE. 


Cooper and Mrs M’Clure have enacted various characters at this house. For 
the veteran tragedian, his day of action has departed. He and Mr Kemble are 
nearly of the same age; but there is an immeasurable difference between their 
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existing powers. The cause of this disparity is obvious enough. Cooper’s 
faculties, mental and bodily, are darkened and decayed; his voice is broken and 
weak, his eye dimmed and his person stiff with age. Sometimes, he seemed 
conjuring up the wonderful power of his better days; but, alas! it came not at 
his bidding. We gazed upon him with sorrow, while we remembered what he 
was; and the audience, with a kind forgetfulness, appeared watching im- 
patiently for some fair opportunity to applaud their old favourite as they were 
wont to do. Yet it came not; and his engagement ended, we are assured, with- 
out a wish that it should be renewed. Mr Cooper now disparages and degrades 
his fame by attempting to personify the heroes whose thoughts and passions he 
can no longer feel and utter. 

Mrs M’Clure has many qualities of an eminent actress. She displays both 
grace and energy in her action; her features are flexible and intelligent, and 
her voice of peculiar variety and compass, But, to a refined ear, her pronun- 
ciation is singularly affected and disagreeable. For instance, she would say **I 
theank ye for yer feriendship,” and “ye are my feriend;” and, wherever a word 
begins with the letter p, she always sounds it as if an e preceded it; rank be- 
comes erank, revel, erevel, and so on. Kindness, too, is keindness; kindle, kein- 
dle, and come, keum. We beseech Mrs M’Clure to correct these things; for 
she may be assured that such provincial, affected or negligent pronunciation 
detracts exceedingly, with all educated persons, from the merit of her perform- 
ances. It is asserted by some that these are Americanisms; we deny the ry os 
tion, at once; they are no more such, than Miss Kemble’s occasional marcy for 
mercy, and yers for years, are reprehensible Englishisms. ‘They are the lapses 
of carelessness, and may be easily amended. We respectfully suggest to Mrs 
M’Clure, in addition, that with Cooper she sometimes resigned herself too far 
to the passion of the scene; it is impossible that the tenderness of life’s actual 
relations can be exhibited in full force upon the stage, without inculcating the 
idea that the representation is carried too far. We trust to see Mrs M’Clure 
amend these undoubted errors. Did we not believe that she was capable of at- 
taining an envied and enviable rank in her profession, we should not describe 
her deficiencies. We are justly proud that an American woman can so vividly 
feel the passion and pathos of the scene, and so glowingly impersonate the lofty 
beings of fiction. : 

The engagement of Mr and Mrs Hilson was, what it should have been, highly 
successful. The reputation of these need no praise or comment of ours. If 
the Rent Day, with Wallack for the hero, is better played than it was by Hilson 
and his intellectual wife, what we deemed the highest pleasure that good acting 
can confer, will be increased. 

Though we must necessarily despatch our remarks on the stock company of 
this theatre, we hope that a brief and sincere acknowledgment of their merits 
will be as acceptable asa folio of commentaries, Murdock is young, well-formed, 
genteel and graceful. Every part he assumes is well sustained, and his reward 
is, that night after night, he is welcomed as a general favourite. He is a young 
man of much talent and sound judgment in his profession, and every way, a 
valuable and spirited actor. Thayer is older in his avocation and consequently 
more experienced, but, on witnessing their representations, we always class to- 
gether these two performers. ‘There is in both the same ease, gentlemanly de- 
meanour, and avoidance of rant and extravaganza. Nature is their study, and 
their business is to imitate, not to caricature it. No one would suddenly start 
from his seat at any of their bravadoes, nor suddenly shut in his auricular sense, 
nor rush from the lobbies, exclaiming, ‘¢ Well, that was superb—thank Heaven! 
I shall hear no more of it to-night!” But, instead of this, one will go away with 
a full conviction that the character, whatever it might be, which Thayer or Mur- 
dock assumed, was enacted with discretion, energy and true feeling. Mr Duffy 
in comedy is always lively and pleasing; his Ollapod was excellently performed, 
and the same, with some qualifications, may be said of his Claudio; but his 
Stukely was by no means the villain the dramatist intended—for neither Mr 
Duffy’s features, voice, or spirit readily express the deep workings of an evil 
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passion, Why does he appear so seldom? Mr Jones, in such characters as old 
Crumbs, Sir Robert Bramb e, and Lord Priory, leaves the audience nothing to 
desire; his old men are strongly conceived and characteristically delineated. Mrs 
Jones, too, in antiquated ladies has no equal in this city, nor, probably with the 
exception of Mrs Wheatley, in the country: her Lucretia Mac Tab was nature 
itself, When on the stage, she seems to act no part prescribed, but to be in 
truth the very character she assumes, and this, we take it, is the very highest 
praise which can be.rendered to any performer. Mr Wemyss, in his line, has 
been too long and thoroughly appreciated to require any elaborate notice. He 
plays high comedy with a master’s skill. Mr Sprague walks on the boards and 
then—walks off again. We have sometimes thought that a well-managed auto- 
maton might play as well. He changes not a feature, he varies not a tone, what- 
ever he attempts. But what shall we say of Greene? His Humphrey Dobbins 
was perfect. Nothing could be happier than the utter unconsciousness of effect 
which he displayed throughout. The same stern, quiet power pervades the 
rough though comic fellows in which he is usually cast. He should appear often- 
er, for he buffets no passion—distorts no feature—but wends his way by portray- 
ing nature as he finds it. 

We must add to our previous remarks that, as the representative of Oralloosa, 
Mr Forrest seemed unwilling to degrade his fine person even in feigned bondage, 
and the thought uppermost in the minds of many of his auditors was, that Alcantara 
and Pizarro, suspicious and tyrannical Spaniards as they were, had buta poor faculty 
of perception not to discover that Pedro, from the first, was other than he pretend- 
ed. The whole soul of the abhorring Inca repeatedly burst forth before the very 
eyes of his worst enemies; and, assuming the story true, we should think poorly 
of the man in power, who could listen to Pedro’s tremendous tones of gladness, 
when he learns the secret of making gunpowder, without instantly suspecting the 
disguise of a deadly foe. There was enough of humility acted, but what was spo- 
ken and looked, savoured little of the servility required. We are sorry, too, 
that Mr. Forrest, on his first appearance as Inca, uttered his triumph in much 
too loud a voice. This he, of all men, need never do; for his very lowest tones 
—the mutterings,.even, of his rage, always distinctly heard, sink upon the soul 
with deeper power than the wild vociferations of revenge that overtasks itself. 
Everything great in nature is self-possessed; the inconceivable might of the 
universe is seen but in its effects. Mr Forrest may safely rely for more than 
ephemeral reputation upon his native and cultivated faculties; his voice need 
not become broken and hoarse to thrill the human heart; his blood need not be 
driven in lava streams through his swollen veins to image the agony of a master 
passion. We speak the more freely because his personation of Spartacus, judi- 
ciously restrained, even amidst the whirlwind of bewildering events, was far 
more powerful and effective than his performance of Oralloosa. The death of 
the gladiator’s wife and child was certainly a more exciting incident than the as- 
sassination of Pizarro and the assumption of the Inca’s regalities; yet the close of 
the third act of Oralloosa was one wild scream of exultation—the triumph of a 
regicide rather than of a monarch—while, during the last interview of the bro- 
thers in the former play, the action, fraught as it was with passion—unnatural 
passion—was wisely concentrated and sustained. 

The observations here made on Forrest apply, in some respects, even more 
strongly to Mr Scott. We accord him, at once, high merit; he was formed for 
an actor—we do not know any physical requisite which he possesses not. Ofa 
proper height, a powerful and flexible frame, a deep, strong voice, and a face 
of much expression in tragedy, he gives ample promise of eminence in a most 
difficult and most tempted profession. But we regret that he assumes, or is 
made to assume too much. - 

It is no hard matter for one of Scott’s gifts to bedome a sudden favourite with 
the million; but this same favouritism is very apt to spoil the more intellectual, 
and therefore commanding powers. When once established in the line of first 
performances, it is humiliating, on any occasion, to descend, and the necessity 
of sustaining the rank assumed deprives the actor of those opportunities of in- 
tense study, without which, the mighty creations of Shakspeare pass away like 
a fantastic dream of Oberon. 
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